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GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


Director who will open the Belasco The- 
atre, recently leased by his wife, Katharine 
Cornell, with S$. N. Behrman’s Brief Mo- 
ment. (Photograph by Sherrill Schell) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Theatre Guild Changes—A Reply 


to Benn W. Levy—The Actor 
and his Contract 


_ solidarity of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Theatre Guild has 
been further broken into by a new plan 
through which the various members of 
the Board will, according to a guarded 
press notice from the Theatre Guild’s 
office, be relieved of the details of their 
special posts in order to assume closer 
personal supervision of Guild produc- 
tions. The change may mean many 
things; what is of most immediate im- 
portance is that Miss Helburn has re- 
signed as Executive Director. A large 
share of the executive duties will be per- 
formed by Warren P. Munsell, busi- 
ness manager of the Guild; Cheryl 
Crawford, who was casting director, will 
be assistant to the Board of Managers. 


M® GORDON BOTTOMLEY, 

one of the few modern poets who 
has remembered the poet’s way to use 
the theatre, asks us to print “in good 
type” his answer to Benn W. Levy’s let- 
ter in our August issue, “Mr. Morgan 
Shudders At The Theatre”. And since 
nothing seems more important as theatre 
news than what a distinguished poet- 
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Design by Donald Oenslager 
for The Winter’s Tale 
Te greatest success of the past 
season in Germany was Zuck- 
mayer’s fairy tale, The Captain of 
Kopenick, which is promised for early 
season production here. The play is 
based on an actual story which hap- 
pened at the turn of the century 
when a shoemaker named Voigt put 
on a captain’s uniform and drove off 
to the town of Kopenick. With the 
help of the city watch who obeyed 
him blindly, thanks to his glittering 
uniform, he arrested the mayor and 
took over the city treasury. All of 
Europe laughed at the time over this 
practical joke which ridiculed so thor- 
oughly Prussian militarism and bu- 
reaucracy. Zuckmayer has handled 
his material freely and gives the lead- 
ing part more psychological content. 
His stage technique is said to be mas- 
terly. The piece has been played in 
almost a hundred German cities, and 
Zuckmayer’s Captain of Kopenick is 
said to be, today, more real than the 
real hero. 
* 
Ts Théatre Pigalle in Paris has 
been occupied by a revival of 
Donogoo. Its first new production 
of the fall season will be Judith, re- 
cently completed by Jean Giraudoux. 
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ARL DREYER, director of that 
exceptional French film, The 
Passion of Joan of Arc, has recently 
completed a new motion picture, The 
Strange Adventure of David Gray, 
which should prove a sharp contrast 
with the first production; for while 
Dreyer and _ his photographer, 
Rudolph Maté, tried to avoid the ex- 
treme of the historic play, in which 
it will: be remembered all characters 
were types and no make-up was used, 
they selected as sets for a story of 
mysticism and the supernatural, actual 
buildings, landscapes, and so forth, to 
create the eerie, mysterious atmos- 
phere they required. 
a 


HE thousandth performance of 

Les Precieuses Ridicules at the 
Comédie-Frangaise has caused com- 
ment throughout the world. A critic 
for L’Ami du Peuple points out that 
Tire-au-flanc, Chu-Chin-Chow, Phi- 
Phi, Rose Marie rounded the cape of 
a thousand performances within a 
few seasons. “But it took Moliére, 
whose comedy was first produced on 
November 18, 1659, on the stage of 
the Petit-Bourbon, two hundred and 
seventy-two years to achieve the same 
result. This contrast affords an in- 
teresting commentary on theatre con- 
ditions in the past and now. For of 
all Moliére’s plays Precieuses was the 
most immediate and least disputed 
success.” The Comédie-Frangaise 
will produce the following plays dur- 
ing the winter season: The Tragedy 
of Alexandre by Demasy, Lost Kisses 
by Birabe2u, Hamlet (in a transla- 
tion by Schwob and Morand), The 
Age of Iron by Denys Amiel, Charity 
by Edmond Sée, The Unfinished 
Symphony by Garnier, Love and the 
Traveler by Paul Morand, M. Ver- 
net by Jules Renard. Which of these 
will be performed a thousand times? 

e 

} ge ge SHAW’S latest play, 

Too True To Be Beautiful, 
scheduled for performance in New 
York during the coming season, is 
announced for simultaneous produc- 
tion in England, France, Germany. 
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playwright thinks of what a successful 
prose-playwright thinks of what a lead- 
ing critic writes about the theatre, we 
concede this editorial column, with 
pleasure, to Mr. Bottomley’s letter: 
TO THE EDITOR: 

“T see that, in an article in the August 
issue of your most admirable magazine, 
our estimable British dramatist Mr. 
Benn W. Levy speaks of the second act 
of Mr. Sean O’Casey’s The Silver Tas- 
ste as a failure; and says that it was a 
failure because it attempted ‘a deliber- 
ate cultivation of the plant’ of beauty 
‘by direct route-—‘an inevitable failure’. 

“Now there is a more vivid and va- 
ried interest in the forward movement 
in the Theatre in your country than 
there is in Britain—the THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY is one proof of this; and it 
seems to me a pity that your home read- 
ers should think that this is all we have 
to say about the second act of The Sil- 
ver Tassie on this side. 

“So I shall be obliged if you will al- 
low me to put on record in your pages 
that at least one servant of the drama in 
Britain looks on that second act as the 
most significant and promising thing 
that has happened in our Theatre since 
the War. I speak for myself alone, as I 
have no authority to quote anyone else’s 
name; but I know I am not alone, and 
that my opinion is shared by authorities 
who have a right to express an opinion. 

“Tt may be admitted that the act in 
question did not perhaps make the com- 
plete success it ought to have made: in 
my opinion this was because the other 
acts were written in another convention, 
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and one that begins to show signs of 
wear. I find corroboration here in a 
wise and illuminating phrase of Mr. 
Ashley Dukes, also in your August num- 
ber—‘When an art-form like naturalism 
has been practised long enough it be- 
comes a convention only.’ 

“The second act stood out from the 
others by its greater impressiveness, cer- 
tainty of handling, expressive and 
imaginative invention. . . . I have seen 
more successful war-plays that showed 
how individual soldiers laughed and 
feared and drank and died: but, to me, 
none of them was worth that one act of 
epic grandeur of design, in which scene- 
painter, author and actors combined to 
express the agony and determination of 
a world of armies at war, with the har- 
monious and profound artistry of a great 
musician writing the slow movement of 
a symphony—and a great orchestra and 
conductor performing it. 

“Mr. Levy chooses to belittle Mr. 
Charles Morgan; so it is only fair to 
ask your readers to believe there are 
other Englishmen who look upon him 
as one of the most discerning and finely 
equipped critics of drama that we have 
had for a long time. I should like to 
say also that, in a lecture before the 
Royal Society of Literature, I heard 
Mr. Morgan instance the second act of 
The Silver Tassie as important by its 
technical invention and innovations. 

“I associate myself with that judg- 
ment. Mr. O’Casey in that hour opened 
new means of expression to English 
dramatists; he showed them ways to say 
important things of which naturalism 
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A NEW English venture is the 
Eyebrow Club of Leeds whose 
membership is open to all those who 
retain a capacity for astonishment and 
an alert curiosity. The organization 
has built a model theatre with a seat- 
ing capacity of over two hundred, 
with a cyclorama, revolving stage and 
modern lighting equipment, aid an- 
nounces as the opening performance a 
presentation of S. N. Behrman’s The 
Second Man. Later plays will be se- 
lected from Maya, Martine, The 
Race with the Shadow, Miss Julie, 
Monna Vanna, The Road to Rome, 
Salomé, and from the more un- 
familiar works of Pirandello, Strind- 
berg, Coward, Shaw, Lenormand, 
Turgenev, and so forth, with ballets, 
addresses, debates and exhibitions to 
reflect further the interests of the 
moment. 


ee 
HE Haslemere Festival of Cham- 
ber Music, conducted by Arnold 
Dolmetsch and his gifted family, 
which has always been one of the 
most distinguished musical events in 
England, has come to be one of the 
most eagerly awaited, and influential. 
The program was broadened this year 
to include music for the dance, with 
one evening devoted to the music and 
dances of Shakespeare, and one to 
festival dances of Spain, France and 
Italy. An interesting item on the 
Shakespeare program was the music 
for Hark! Hark! the Lark!, generally 
supposed to be lost. It was discov- 
ered by Dolmetsch in the form of a 
Fantasy for the Lyra Viol, one of the 
delightful instruments of older days 
which it has been a part of his con- 
tribution to renew our acquaintance 
with. 
e 
ADY CHRISTIANS, who has 
sung in many Reinhardt pro- 
ductions is announced to appear in 
musical comedy in New York soon. 
Though her stage career has been 
confined to Europe, Miss Christians 
is a native New Yorker. Her father 
was at one time manager of the Ger- 
man Theatre on Irving Place. 
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6 Aig newly discovered portrait of 
Alma Stanley by Whistler, a re- 
production of which was published in 
the September issue of THEATRE 
Arts, has been purchased by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
e 
ALES FROM THE VIENNA 
WOOD is the attractive title 
of a new folk-play by Oedén Hor- 
vaths which will have its first per- 
formance at the Reinhardt Theatre 
in Berlin. 
* 
ICHARD STRAUSS has com- 
posed a new opera, Arabella, 
which will soon be given its first pro- 
duction at Dresden. 
> 
HE rather unusual combination 
of Strindberg and Barrie on the 
same program is announced by the 
Shuberts, who have arranged to pre- 
sent Robert Lorraine and Haidee 
Wright in The Father to be pre- 
ceded by Barrie’s curtain raiser, 
Barbara's Wedding. 
= 
OBERT KATSCHER’S Dream 
Express, a novel musical play 
now current in Vienna, is one of a 
number of European productions 
which the Shuberts are bringing to 
America for production this season. 
+ 
. &- ed Catalogue Number 
25, is the title of a book more 
important than its appearance. The 
editor is Mr. Ifan Kyrle Fletcher 
who is a dealer in rare books at New- 
port, Mon., England. In his intro- 
duction he says, “Hobbies are becom- 
ing as standardized as_ holidays. 
Already the guide to the collectable 
authors has appeared; the next step 
will be conducted tours;”’ and then 
proceeds to step off the beaten track 
into what remains for some inscrut- 
able reason a less than main-travelled 
road. Why theatre books do not 
share the collector’s enthusiasm with 
novels, poetry and essays, it is hard 
to figure. But the records of any 
collector’s studio or auction room will 
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does not know how to speak; he used 
symbols as the oldest and greatest drama 
of all did, and in doing so helped them 
toward new life for our time. 

“I believe it is not possible to exag- 
gerate the value and importance to our 
time of what Mr. O’Casey did in that 
play; nor to praise too greatly Mr. 
Charles Cochran for his insight and 
courage in taking the risks of putting on 
such a play—and for his great knowl- 
edge of what the Theatre is and what 
the Theatre needs, which made him so 
gallantly willing to take the risks. 

“TI have the honour to be, Sirs, yours 
sincerely, GORDON BOTTOMLEY.” 


HE United States Law Review is 

authority for the fact that there is 
at least one occasion on which an actor is 
insistently modest, namely, when he has 
broken a contract in which (when he 
signed it) he admitted that he was “An 
artist of magnitude, unique, unusual, 
and extraordinary” and therefore unre- 
placeable and worth a salary which 
would look like a fortune to leaders in 
the scientific, artistic, and political 
world. And when it comes to a pro- 
ducer’s claim for damages from such a 
broken contract, the record of actors’ 
humility is as startling as it is amusing. 
The courts of many countries have had 
many minds about what is to be done in 
such cases, since the days of Kemble vs. 
Kean, when Kemble sought an injunc- 
tion to restrain Edmund Kean, who was 
under contract to him at Covent Gar- 
den, from appearing at Drury Lane. 
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There was no doubt then in the mind 
of the court as to Kean’s eminence. But, 
quoth the Judge, “Can it be said that 
a man can be compelled to perform an 
agreement to act at a theatre by this 
court sending him to the Fleet for refus- 
ing to act at all?” What makes a man 
unique, unusual, or _ extraordinary 
enough to warrant huge material re- 
ward in the theatrical profession seems 
also to be a matter of differing opinion 
since this, for example, is quoted from 
the testimony submitted in the case of 
one Howard, a burlesque comedian, to 
prove the value of his services. 
“Howard, who is lean and lanky and 
funny in appearance, looks as well as 
acts the part of the boob. He has at 
times the blankest expression that any- 
one wears outside of the state hospital.” 


ERDINAND BRUCKNER’S sa- 
tiric play, Elizabeth of England, 
which was one of the outstanding suc- 
cesses last year in Germany, is an- 
nounced for October production, in a 
version by Ashley Dukes, at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre in London. The play, 
subtitled 4 Legend in Twelve Scenes, is 
expressionistic in technique with simul- 
taneous scenes in the English and Span- 
ish courts playing on a divided stage. 
Unlike Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth 
the Queen, the chief characters of 
Bruckner’s drama are Elizabeth, Philip 
of Spain and Bacon. Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry will play Elizabeth; Matheson 
Lang, Philip; Lewis Casson, Bacon. 
Charles Ricketts is the designer and 
Heinz Hilpert the director. 
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prove the fact that with the exception 
of Shakespeare and one or two others, 
theatre books, letters, prints, and so 
forth, have had little popularity. 
This catalogue, therefore, with its 
encouragement to collectors, is a step 
in the right direction. Who would 
not want Item 25: Circus Bill. Corsa 
Di Cavalli a Gran Galoppo, with a 
woodcut of an equestrian perform- 
ance. Or Item 109: New Songs by 
the Most Eminent Composers as Per- 
formed at the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, with an Explanation of 
the Dances Composed by Sig. Vestris. 
Or Item 226: To Marry or Not to 
Marry, a comedy by Mrs. Inchbald, 
or these items from another catalogue 
which show how fascinating theatre 
books can be: The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton, As it hath been sundry 
times Acted by His Majesties Serv- 
ants at the Globe on the Bank Side, 
or A Yorkshire Tragedy, Not so 
New, as Lamentable and True. 
Written by W. Shakespeare. Printed 
for T. P. 1619. 
s 

ER NEUE WEG carries a 

review of an exhibition of Emil 
Pirchan’s work at the Theater- 
museum in Munich. Pirchan, who 
has designed over two hundred plays, 
operas and ballets, has not only as 
large a variety of experience to his 
credit as most artists, but a larger 
aesthetic interest. He is at once a 
poet, painter and architect—a happy 
combination for a stage designer who 
requires for his completion an equal 
sense of form, color and idea. The 
exhibition includes original designs, 
models, and photographs of actual 
performances. 

& 

_— opportunity of hearing Tos- 

canini’s rendering of Paillasse as 
played at La Scala in Milan is offered 
to those who attend the Radiophonic 
and Phonographic Exposition in 
Berlin through September. They will 
see the opera performed to the music 
of phonograph records by Munich 
marionettes which have been made in 
the likenesses of well known artists. 
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| Broadway in Prospect 
} By JOHN HUTCHENS 


OO many Broadway seasons have played odd, ironic tricks 
to allow a theatrical forecast to be taken quite solemnly. 


The always shifting Times Square pattern will have 
shifted again before the holidays; promises will have been forgot- 
ten; surprises will have come suddenly from nowhere. By June 
the season will have acquired that particular final tone which sets 
every Broadway marathon apart in retrospect from every other one, 
if only by the shadow a single play can cast. That tone is not to 
be divined, of course, at this distance. It merely presents an old 
and insoluble but always exciting question. 

At least, the points of departure are never the same. These lat- 
ter months, for instance, have been exceptionally lean, and so the 
| announcements of the producers are comparatively guarded. (Even 
il so, a considerable share of the scores of productions can be dis- 
missed as readily here as they will be in their unhappy actuality.) 
a It is certain that fewer theatres will be occupied this year than 
ae last. The problem of theatrical real estate, which finally caught 
up with one firm, the Shuberts, last Spring, still serves as a general 
warning toward retrenchment; which in turn means that far fewer 
aimless events will be rushed in for the sake of forestalling rentals. 
—The 1930-31 season showed a decline of 33 plays from 1929-30, 
and, by no coincidence, a decline in the percentage of failures. 
The next total is very likely to see another decrease in produc- 
tion, together with a definite trend toward lower box-office prices. 
As this is written, the leading successes of last season have fought 
i 4 through New York’s hottest July and most of August: Grand 
Hotel, Once in a Lifetime, Private Lives and The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. The Green Pastures, after a year and a half at 
| the Mansfield, is due to open in Chicago on Labor Day, and prom- 
| | ises to be on the road indefinitely, perhaps for two years. The Band 
. Wagon, the most brilliant American revue in many years, enjoys 
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WHEN WE Deap AWAKEN 


A design by Robert Edmond Jones for the 
third act setting of Henrik Ibsen’s drama. 
(Photograph by Peter A. Juley) 
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The recent production by the White Russian Jewish 
Theatre of Godiner’s satiric drama, Jim Copperhead, 
showed an amusing interpretation of the financial disaster 
on Wall Street. On the left are the bears and on the right 
the bulls, each group dominated by its own capitalist. The 
wooden heads at the tops of the ladder-like structures are 
caricatures of well-known American big-business men. 





Jim CopPERHEAD 
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Der HAUPTMANN VON KOPENICK 


A scene from the Essen Theatre’s production of Zuck- 
mayer’s play which has had remarkable success throughout 
Germany and is soon to be brought to the United States. 
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Constructs Two 


SYNTHETIC SETS 


FOR A FARCE- 
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Two sets of many scenes designed by Mordecai Gorelik for 
Night Court by Mark Hellinger and Charles Beahan. The 
upper one shows the first act—a speakeasy, including a pri- 
vate room, check room, phone booth and several exits, one 
of them leading via an open stairway to an upstairs apart- 
ment. 
judge’s chamber, bench, witness stand, fine-payment desk, 
and stairway to detention room. The setting is semi-per- 
manent. 
lights, a new scene starting as an old one becomes dormant; 
at times all scenes are visible together. 
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The lower set shows a courtroom, including the 


Within each act the scenes are picked out with 
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prosperity, and Florenz Ziegfeld has guided an old fashioned 
Follies to its traditional success. A serviceable Gilbert and Sulli- 
van company, under the direction of Milton Aborn, has played 
with amazing success at a $2.00 top. 

Thus, briefly, the inter-season Summer, bringing in the Fall and 
few decisive changes in the Broadway landscape. They are quickly 
itemized. Katharine Cornell, who made her debut as an actress- 
manager with The Barretts of Wimpole Street, has leased the 
Belasco Theatre for two years from the estate of the late producer; 
good promise that one of the few houses with a tradition and a 
personal flavor will not soon lose them. Although The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street will continue its run at the Empire Theatre, Miss 
Cornell’s next play will be at her new home in the Belasco Theatre. 
Elmer Rice will enter production with his own new play, The Left 
Bank. Maurice Browne has returned after four London years for 
an American interlude in which he will present The Venetian, by 
Clifford Bax, in association with the Shuberts, and alone will offer 
The Improper Duchess, an English comedy success by James B. 
Fagan. Paul Raynal’s bitter, poetic play, The Unknown Warrior, 
which was badly done here three years ago, will take Mr. Browne 
across the country once more as an actor for the first time since 
his pioneering for the Little Theatre. Lawrence Langner, of the 
Theatre Guild board of directors, has definitely announced a New 
York season for the company which opened his new theatre at 
Westport this Summer. Broadway-bound also is Maurice Schwartz, 
who, with the Yiddish Art Theatre, has long been the leader of the 
Jewish stage in New York, and who will present his company in a 
schedule of plays in English. The most important of the absen- 
tees will of course be Eva Le Gallienne, who announced last Spring 
a Civic Repertory holiday of one year. The public that she has 
established in her five years on Fourteenth Street will, it is safe 
to say, await her return faithfully. 

In what will, it now appears, be the most cautious season since 
the pre-“boom” days of a great many plays (and almost as many 
playhouses), the producers will be as chary of extravagant star- 
dom as of wasteful real estate. In New York, though not on the 
road, it is accepted that the star, as such, has declined in favor of 
the play as a unit of coordinating abilities. Not that the victory 
is complete. For instance, the year will probably see Alice Brady 
starred, in the old-fashioned sense, in several plays; Miss Cornell, 
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upon her removal to the Belasco, will certainly continue in the 
tradition of single luster; Ethel Barrymore’s and Mrs. Fiske’s in- 
terests being now chiefly confined to the road, where a “name” is 
a requisite, they will tour in 4 School for Scandal and a revival 
of Becky Sharp, respectively. But very few others indeed will 
command that individual station which was always just a little 
more important than the play at hand. A few producers are more 
intent upon a well-rounded effectiveness, for spectacular or artistic 
reasons, and most of the others are sensibly tired of the expenses 
incurred by names “‘in lights”. Thus, among the relatively small 
number of well known players who have as yet been definitely 
cast, there is high competence rather than stardom: Osgood Per- 
kins, Charles D. Brown and Eugene Powers in the Ben Hecht- 
Charles MacArthur Twentieth Century; Walter Connolly in sup- 
port of Helen Hayes, the star, in Molnar’s The Good Fairy, which 
Gilbert Miller will produce; Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in 
Robert E. Sherwood’s Reunion at Vienna and Tom Powers in 
Savoir’s He, which starts the Guild season on September 21; Nazi- 
mova and Earle Larimore and another Guild company in the 
O'Neill trilogy, Mourning Becomes Electra; Paul Kelly and Sylvia 
Field in a play by the recurring Owen Davis, Just to Remind 
You; Leslie Howard, returning for the first time since Berkeley 
Square, in a new play by Philip Barry; Raymond Massey and 
Leon Quartermaine in the Norman Bel Geddes Hamlet. . . . 


In this array there is clearly little room for the special quality 
of repertory playing, of which the season will afford one fleeting 
and one somewhat longer glance. ‘Twenty years after their first 
visit to America, the Abbey Players will embark late in Septem- 
ber under the direction of Lennox Robinson, with twelve plays and 
plans for a coast-to-coast tour that will last until April. The plays, 
chosen as representative of the development of the Irish renascence, 
are announced to include Mr. Robinson’s The Whiteheaded Boy and 
The Far-Off Hills; Lady Gregory’s The Rising of the Moon and 
Hyacinth Halevy; W. B. Yeats’ Kathleen ni Houlihan; Synge’s The 
Playboy of the Western World and Riders to the Sea; St. John 
Ervine’s John Ferguson; T. C. Murray’s Autumn Fire; George 
Shiels’ Professor Tim and The New Gossoon and Sean O’Casey’s 
Juno and the Paycock or The Plough and the Stars. The company 
will include Barry Fitzgerald, the original Jack Boyle in Juno and 
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the Paycock and the Fluther ‘Good in The Plough and the Stars; 
F. J. McCormick, who has played more than two hundred and fifty 
roles in thirteen years at the Abbey; May Craig, for many years of 
the Abbey company, and M. J. Dolan, a veteran of more than five 
hundred roles at the Abbey and a player in the cast of The Playboy 
on that long gone night that saw rioting and the clearing of the gal- 
lery at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre. New York will see them for a 
month. . . . The only local repertory group will be Lawrence Lang- 
ner’s company, mentioned above, bringing Dorothy Gish, Rollo 
Peters, Winifred Lenihan, Moffat Johnston, Romney Brent, Fania 
Marinoff and Jessie Busley in a schedule promising substance and 
variety: a revival of Dion Boucicault’s The Streets of New York; 
The Bride the Sun Shines On, a first play by William Cotton; As 
You Like It, and, after many postponements, Susan Glaspell’s and 
Norman Matson’s comedy of the Cape Cod colony, The Comic 
Artist. . . . On the basis of past performances, which is the only 
basis at all for prophesying about acting, there is assurance here. 
The assurance is not great, of course. It is not even a safeguard. 
In anticipating a season we have come to depend more upon those 
who shape and translate a play by direction than those who try, how- 
ever brilliantly, to stir it into life in performance. The director’s 
rise has corresponded almost exactly to diminishing stardom, its vain- 
glory and pomp. In his ranks is a range of ability and style wider 
and deeper than that of any other factor in the theatre save the play- 
wright. With his co-creator, the designer, he may achieve the im- 
passive projection of Arthur Hopkins, or the thoroughgoing autoc- 
racy of Norman Bel Geddes; the concentrated rhythms of Chester 
Erskin or the resourceful intelligence of Philip Moeller which 
solved the enormous problems of Strange Interlude. . . . To Mr. 
Moeller now falls the task of bringing to the stage the most discussed 
and mysterious of the season’s playgoing adventures, the O’Neill 
trilogy of three related but full-length works—Homecoming, The 
Hunted and The Haunted, each of which will be presented for two 
performances weekly. Mr. Hopkins, who by the time this is pub- 
lished ought to have presented The Man on Stilts, will follow with 
Only the Young, a comedy by Cecil Lewis; Little Old Boy, The 
Warrior's Husband (a play by Julian Thompson as a vehicle for 
Hope Williams), and Felix, adapted by Laurence Stallings from the 
French of Henry Bernstein. Norman Bel Geddes, returning by slow 
degrees to the theatre he once renounced, will rule his own produc- 
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tion of Ham/et—the adaptation, the designing, the direction will be 
his, based on his experiment made two seasons ago at the summer 
theatre in Skowhegan, Maine. The sculptural force of his Lysis- 
trata, of his several “projects” unrivalled in American scenic design 
for their imaginative daring, are promised again. George S. Kauf- 
man’s gift for the high speed of satirical farce will be devoted to 
The Miners Came in ’49, revised by Laurence Stallings from 
Michael Swift’s gold-rush comedy, Hot Pan, seen several years ago 
at the Provincetown Playhouse; Guthrie McClintic will direct Miss 
Cornell after she arrives at the Belasco, and in the meantime will 
stage S. N. Behrman’s Brief Moment and Noel Coward’s Post- 
Mortem. Dudley Digges, a superb character actor, is listed as the 
possible director of Collision, a play by Rudolph Lothar and Erno 
Sebesi, which John Anderson has adapted. Jed Harris, whose direc- 
tion can be as brilliant and “right” as it was in Uncle Vanya and as 
shoddy as it was in The Inspector General, proposes a series of 
O’Neill revivalsk—The Emperor Jones, Desire Under the Elms, 
Marco Millions and the S. §. Glencairn group—in addition to 
Twentieth Century and I Was Waiting for You, a comedy adapted 
from the French of Jacques Natanson. Among the newer men, one 
may look forward with particular curiosity to Chester Erskin. After 
an association with the Frohman office that resulted in nothing more 
important than a game of lights and sounds in Stepdaughters of War, 
Mr. Erskin staged He for the Guild in time to have it tried out last 
Spring. His coming assignments include Far Away Horses, by Gil- 
bert Emery and Alan Birmingham, for the Erlanger office; a new 
play by Claire and Paul Sifton, Son of God, for the Guild, and an 
independent production of Arnold Bernhard’s stock exchange play, 
Bull Market. Worthington Miner, whose virtuosity could race Five 
Star Final through wild scenes of melodrama and then pace The 
House Beautiful to the cadences of any morality play by Channing 
Pollock, is now associated with Whitaker Ray and will direct all 
productions for that ‘firm. Unless it has been released to Arthur 
Hopkins, The Captain of Kopenick, that twenty-one scene success 
of the Berlin season, will be staged by Herman Shumlin, whose di- 
rection of Grand Hotel persists as a triumph of the adroitly handled 
spectacle. 

Among the producers, too, there are old records to shape a guess. 
Gilbert Miller’s announcement of several comedies, most of them 
imported, conjures a picture of suave artificiality; John Golden’s 
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“clean” plays—two of them to be written and directed by Frank 
Craven and Rachel Crothers—are no less his trademark; Charles 
Hopkins’s delayed production of Galsworthy’s The Roof and the an- 
nual contribution by A. A. Milne forecast the even-tempered pro- 
ductions that Mr. Hopkins always measures out so conscientiously. 
What the playwrights hold of promise is once more divided about 
equally between native and foreign sources. Besides the American 
plays heretofore mentioned, in various connections, are Paul Green’s 
The House of Connelly, brought nearer to the stage by an ex- 
perimental production made with the Guild’s permission this Sum- 
mer; a second play by S. N. Behrman, Love Story, for Macgowan 
and Reed, and two plays by Vincent Lawrence. From abroad will 
come the dramatization by J. B. Priestley and Edward Knoblock of 
the former’s populous novel, The Good Companions; and such other 
London plays as Autumn Crocus, Lean Harvest, The Lady with a 
Lamp (bringing Edith Evans) and G. B. Stern’s The Man Who 
Paid the Piper; the Guild looks to Shaw for his first new play in 
two years, T’00 Good to be True, and sets November as the produc- 
tion time of Emil Ludwig’s play of political conflict, Versailles. The 
always expert and increasingly serious George M. Cohan has already 
come to town in the first of his two new plays, Friendship, and holds 
in reserve another one, High Sign. 


If all such summarizing comes down to the admission—a little 
weak-kneed—that one guess about the season is quite as good as an- 
other, this year’s prospects for the professional theatre outside New 
York are even more unpredictable. Amid a great many avowed 
plans for reviving the road, none can yet be called definite. The 
dramatic “wheel” of twenty-five or more cities contemplated by 
member-managers of the League of New York Theatres assumes the 
cooperation and the sense of mutual welfare that the same producers 
were unable to display as recently as last year in the fight on ticket 
speculation. It assumes also that the theatrical labor unions can be 
dissuaded from their short-sighted avarice, and that the railroads 
can be induced to restore the “party rate” of pre-war days. It is 
doubtful if the plan can be counted upon to go into effect this season. 
For several months the Theatrical Press Representatives of America 
have flooded the land with propaganda for their “Save Our Stage” 
movement to retrieve the one, two and three-night stands from the 
faltering talking pictures. Assuming that the road, as it existed in 
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other days outside the “key cities”, can be brought back, the source 
of their attractions is not yet clear. The one-night stands and the 
“split week” towns must have “clean plays” or “names”, and there is 
no inexhaustible supply of either. 

Consequently, only the subscription plans of the Shuberts and the 
Guild offer a clear-cut schedule of plays out of town. The Guild’s 
twelve subscription cities will see the plays sent out from headquar- 
ters in Fifty-second Street. They will see also the productions of 
John Golden, Gilbert Miller, Arthur Hopkins, Brock Pemberton 
and Chester Erskin, under Guild auspices. The Shuberts’ out-of- 
town plan, evidently stimulated by the success of the Guild’s, calls 
for the addition of subscription groups this season in twelve towns 
outside Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, where their plan has al- 
ready been in operation. The three “zone cities” are scheduled to 
see six plays, each for four weeks; the “sub-cities’”—Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Hartford, New Haven, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City and Milwaukee—would 
see the same number of plays, each for a week. 

Thus does a season loom in prospect, a maze of intentions through 
which run threads and hints not in themselves final, but perhaps 
indicative. In comparison with seasons past, only a few large, bold 
promises are made by those who will shortly be in the thick of this 
one. But its just-before-the-battle quiet is not, I think, to be mis- 
taken for drabness. With the irresponsible economics of other years 
put forcibly behind, and the lines of its own craft tightened, its best 
things stand a brave chance of coming true. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 
The Pageant of the Theatre at Malvern 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


T was a bold notion on Sir Barry Jackson’s part to make the 
I Malvern Festival of 1931 represent five centuries of English 
drama, as follows: 

1513. Hick Scorner (Author unknown). 

1552. Ralph Roister Doister (Nicholas Udall). 

1603. 4 Woman Killed With Kindness (Thomas Heywood). 

1668. She Would if She Could (George Etherege). 

1777. A Trip to Scarborough (R. B. Sheridan, after Vanbrugh). 

1840. Money (Bulwer Lytton). 

1931. The Switchback (James Bridie). 

And it was bolder still because no one knows better than the 
director of the Festival that his five centuries of drama are really 
five centuries of theatrical history, in which all the chapters but 
the last two must be torn from their context if they are to be pre- 
sented on the modern stage of the little Malvern Theatre. Their 
setting is not only the stage of their time but the life and the 
society that surrounded it. If the players are asked to revive for- 
gotten manners and gestures, we of the audience are asked to revive 
nothing less than an epoch. It is clear that something more than 
a history of dramatic literature is in question. Malvern 1931 is 
nothing if not a pageant of the theatre. 

The first of these plays (Hick Scorner) belonged to a time when 
the stage was little more than a casual platform in the midst of a 
crowd. Hence its remarkably static character, and the extreme 
simplicity of its moral appeal. The author knew that none of the 
onlookers had time to consider a plot; but all of them had time to 
draw an instant conclusion. None of them had time for charac- 
ter; but all had an eternity in which to consider man’s immortal 
soul. 

The second and third plays (Ralph Roister Doister and A 
Woman Killed With Kindness) marked steps in the conversion of 
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the late-mediaevel inn-yard into the Elizabethan and Renaissance 
playhouse. But still their platform projected into the ring of spec- 
tators, and their appeal was of necessity more rhetorical and less 
pictorial than the appeal of any piece to-day. All of which meant 
a technique of acting and a style of presentation that can hardly 
now be recovered, even in a playhouse artificially constructed to 
reproduce the Elizabethan convention. 

The fourth play (She Would If She Could) was an outbreak 
of coarse Cavalier spirits after the reopening of the playhouses that 
had long been closed by Puritan domination. It depended upon 
the fashionable society of its period, for whose sole amusement it 
came into being. And being in some sort a comedy of manners, 
it marked also a first English attempt at the representation (as dis- 
tinct from the presentation) of life on the stage. In virtue of this 
character of contemporary mirror of life, it began to fit into the 
frame of the modern stage as we know it, and to call into move- 
ment a theatrical machinery of presentation and a physical relation 
of player to audience that have persisted more or less until the 
present day. 

The fifth play (4 Trip to Scarborough) saw the modern con- 
ventions already firmly established in all essentials—so firmly in- 
deed that Sheridan was able to take an old piece by Vanbrugh and 
bring it up to date without losing any of its wit or vitality. This 
must be one of the most curious examples of adaptation ever 
known, for Vanbrugh belonged artistically speaking to a better 
period than Sheridan, and all that the adaptor really adds to the 
piece is an ease of eighteenth-century accomplishment. At the 
same time the society and the audience of the theatre had greatly 
changed, and Sheridan puts the piece forward as a comedy of man- 
ners with a deliberate wink to his spectator. 

The sixth play (Money) proved the sterile aptitude of nine- 
teenth-century drama to fill an existing dramatic frame with a dra- 
matic picture. It proved many other things in a social sense—for 
example, the changing order of society in which it was possible for 
poor men to become rich, and therefore money acquired a new 
sentimental and moral value in the theatre. (This consequence of 
the Industrial Revolution seems to have been overlooked by Shaw 
in his lucid explanations of the origin of the modern drama.) In 
the time of Etherege and Vanbrugh and Sheridan, the rich had 
money troubles enough, and talked of them sometimes; but on the 
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whole they lived like gentlemen on their debts, and did not discuss 
money quite so pompously and morally as the characters of Bul- 
wer Lytton. Moreover they had sex to occupy their minds—which 
is still preferable to money as a subject of polite conversation for 
an evening. But Bulwer Lytton’s romantic sentiment, though it 
made the Malvern audience smile, is based on genuine types of 
character. 

The seventh play (The Switchback), arriving in the fourth 
decade of: the twentieth century, under the patronage of the patri- 
archal Shaw, ought surely to emancipate the stage from sex and 
money alike—that is from the two conventional subjects of yester- 
day’s drama. And James Bridie makes his bid for freedom, striv- 
ing to interest us in science (he is himself a physician) and soci- 
ology and what not. But alas, the date 1911 is so clearly stamped 
upon his piece, and its insoluble problem is put to us in so purely 
intellectual a manner, that we come from the theatre knowing that 
our own time has not spoken at all. This time of ours has some- 
thing to say, theatrically as well as dramatically. It is no fault 
of any one author that it is silent at Malvern, still less the fault of 
the director of the Festival; for any single writer except Shaw 
must blush to appear in such a notable succession of the poets and 
playwrights. 

Now let us start again from the beginning, and borrow a little 
from the language of pictorial art to describe the impression made 
by this sequence of plays. Hick Scorner and Ralph Rotster 
Doister unquestionably are primitives, and that is their main 
strength. If they survive at all, primitives must be strong; they 
have the primal impulse to help them. If you are in the mood for 
it, you can take almost any primitive painting for a masterpiece 
(witness the German primitives in the Colmar Gallery). And the 
theatre is nothing if not moody. Given the right mood of a first- 
night audience, these English primitives were bound to make a hit. 
Nobody knew of their existence, and suddenly they are revealed in 
all their simplicity. Then the acting of theatrical primitives (with 
all respect to the admirable company who interpreted them at 
Malvern) is much easier than the acting of maturer dramatic 
works. A primitive can be made intelligible in terms of almost any 
period, indeed it can easily become ultra-modern. So the morali- 
ties of Hick Scorner and the robuster humours of Ralph Roister 
Dotster were welcomed with delighted surprise by an audience 
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that had no difficulty in imagining them played on their proper 
platform and before their proper spectators. For my part I 
thought the setting of Ralph Roister Doister too bright in the pic- 
torial sense; and I would rather have seen it played like a Pieter 
Brueghel the Elder, or tavern piece; with all the gaiety of it com- 
ing from within the players’ minds and none imposed by way of 
decoration. But that is a very slight criticism of the work of H. K. 
Ayliff as stage director and Paul Shelving as designer—artists who 
have made this theatrical pageant possible by their devoted work 
and have earned our gratitude accordingly. 

With the flowering of the English Renaissance in the Heywood 
play, the larger difficulties began to appear. 4d Woman Killed 
With Kindness is not one of the greater non-Shakespearean works; 
but it was well chosen for the Festival because, as the old playbills 
used to say, it has “not been acted these many years.” Moreover 
it does not harrow the festive spectator by any Elizabethan scenes 
of carnage; on the contrary it charms him by a solution of the plot 
that might be called modern if it were not deeply poetic. Its main 
plot is simple and strong, and its sub-plot complicated and tire- 
some. The difficult task of the director (assuming a reverence for 
the text and dramatic history which forbade him to cut the sub- 
plot altogether) was to give both of these plots their due theatrical 
weight and to show their dependence on one another and the con- 
ventions of their time. But how this could be done without an 
apron stage I cannot for the life of me imagine. Certainly it could 
not be done without implanting in every actor the deepest con- 
sciousness of being surrounded by spectators, to whom in the rhe- 
torical sense he must act his uttermost. For that alone is the dra- 
matic outlet of such real poetry as Heywood possesses. 

Some of the company in 4 Woman Killed With Kindness had 
the needful strength and imagination; and others seemed to believe 
that if they mumbled their verses in cultured tones they had done 
the trick of acting. After watching actors attempting the Eliza- 
bethan task for a good many years, I conclude that practical ex- 
perience has very little to do with their equipment for it. To-day 
if we see a good actor in the fashionable theatres of London, we 
offer it as a ready explanation of his excellence that he has been 
at the Old Vic for years and years. But that is not because we go 
to the Old Vic ourselves; oh dear no. We only suppose (from 
never seeing his works) that Shakespeare has some magical in- 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Those who attended the Malvern Festival last summer saw 
not only a series of dramatic performances characteristic 
of the various periods of English theatre history but also 
an exhibition of English Theatrical Art which effectively 
supplemented the main productions. ‘The exhibition com- 
mittee, consisting of Sir Barry Jackson, Professor and Mrs. 
Allardyce Nicoll and Paul Shelving, gathered a most com- 
plete and interesting theatre collection. It included eight 
designs, original drawings, for Charles Kean’s production 
of The Merchant of Venice. One of these is shown here. 
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In striking contrast with the formal nineteenth century set- 
ting shown in the design on the previous page is this photo- 
graph of a model by Paul Shelving for a setting (the fac- 
tory gates) in Georg Kaiser's Gas. 
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fluence upon human beings which converts them from bad into 
good actors. This is not the case. However long they may have 
trodden the boards, whether at the Old Vic or elsewhere, actors 
have nothing effective to say to us unless they live imaginatively 
in that strange time of the Renaissance. They must possess the 
Tudor vitality, and the mystery that clings about that time of Eng- 
lish travail and rebirth. And if they once possess it, we need not 
try to understand them intellectually any longer. They speak the 
language of the theatre and that suffices. Their drama moves us 
and brings tears to our eyes, we know not why. Nor did those sim- 
pletons know who sat in galleries under the thatch of the play- 
house, or stood in the open before the stage. Neither mind nor 
literature had moved them, nor any abstraction called beauty, but 
a theatrical gesture as lovely in its fashion as any grouping of a 
Flemish or Italian master. 

In She Would If She Could this basic conception is lacking; 
and that must be the prime defect in what we call Restoration 
drama. Let the moderns praise them as they will (and the fashion 
of praising them becomes up-to-date every few decades) these wits 
and men-about-town had not the root of the dramatic matter in 
them. We should all confess to having admired the Restoration 
dramatists once; indeed that is part of a gentlemanly dramatic edu- 
cation; but the man who admires them for good and all is a cox- 
comb like themselves. Yet to do them justice, they are seldom 
dullards. I enjoyed the Etherege play, which was more than could 
be said for some of the actors who played in it; and for purity 
of style (though not of subject-matter) it deserves a rank of its 
own. The real decadence of the English theatre came afterwards. 
Sheridan with all his excellence stood in the midst of it; and if he 
seems to rank as a dramatic giant beside Bulwer Lytton, that is 
because the early-Victorian theatre was not even decadent; it did 
not exist. Decadence implies a falling away, but a falling by no 
means into a void of style. 

After Lytton came Robertson, and then Pinero and Shaw—names 
and achievements of which we must be conscious when we see such 
a cycle of plays, and make the last leap from 1840 to 1931. De- 
cidedly our theatre has risen in intellectual dignity during these 
hundred years. And in style? Have the technicians and the phi- 
losophers left us anything that can be called a style of the early 
twentieth century? Anything dramatic or theatrical that can com- 
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pare with the work of a score of young musicians, painters, sculp- 
tors, or for that matter novelists and poets? The author of The 
Switchback gives no hint of such a thing. He is living intellec- 
tually in his own time, or intellectually in advance of it, like the 
venerable Shaw himself; but his art of the theatre is yesterday’s 
art or none at all. 

This Malvern Festival means something. It is and will remain 
an important event in our theatrical year. Shaw with his Apple 
Cart gave it a good beginning; other plays have brought the fol- 
lowers of serious drama to the slopes of these lovely hills. And 
now I would like to see youth come to Malvern, which is a citadel 
of the middle-aged—youth in art, youth in the theatre, youth that 
can write 1931 or 1932 on its works with a good conscience; know- 
ing that it expresses a living spirit. Such at any rate is my reac- 
tion to this year’s dramatic procession of the centuries. 
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GEORG KAISER, PLAYWRIGHT 


By VICTOR WITTNER 


- DAY, seemingly like all days, cuts into a man’s life,” 
(Oktobertag) and it revolutionizes the human being, 
tears him from his commonplaceness and delivers him 

to his fate: He “starts up” to “march forth”, like the cashier in 
Von morgens bis Mitternacht (From Morn till Midnight) who 
in the morning steals 60,000 marks from the cash box entrusted 
to him, before the end of the day has rushed through all stations 
of the adventure called “life” and by midnight is done with it, 
realizing: Money is a fraud, for money one can buy nothing of 
worth. Like this defrauder in Kaiser’s most perfect and most origi- 
nal drama, so his clerk in Kanzlist Krehler, so the millionaire’s son 
in Gas, so the painter Spazierer in Himmel Weg Erde, so the 
pawnbroker in Nebeneinander (Side by Side), so the impersonator 
in Zweimal Oliver (Twice Oliver) are thrown from their path 
and fulfil their fate, complete their destiny in one single day. It 
is the essence of Georg Kaiser’s dramaturgy that it complies with 
the Aristotelian unities organically, that is: out of the character 
of events, out of rapid, violent, novelistic (in Goethe’s sense, novel 
and unheard-of) happenings. This shows, too, in Georg Kaiser’s 
comedies, which he has recently preferred to tragic themes, to the 
astonishment of some literary critics sworn to the ethical-aestheti- 
cal, who took him for a problem writer. 

Georg Kaiser is hardly that, notwithstanding his utopian world- 
picture drama, Gas; he is a playwright plain and simple. That 
his motives recur, as shown above, only proves his originality and 
genuineness, proves him a poet, which others again wouid like to 
dispute, pointing to his “coldness”. But his coldness comes from 
his capacity, is therefore identical with art. Georg Kaiser is prob- 
ably the greatest dramatic artist of our time writing in the German 
language. His arrangement of scenes, his dialogue, his skill in 
construction and development will be a pattern for many others, 
long after the idea-content of his plays has been exhausted. In al- 
most twoscore dramas Kaiser has acquired a technique that func- 
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tions as effortlessly as effectively, and often derives the highest 
measure of the dramatic from a minor motive. This procedure 
is, dramaturgically, highly instructive. 

Even of the exposition Kaiser makes dramatic use, revealing the 
theme only a bit at a time. With artistic restraints, which do not 
have the effect of slowing up the tempo, but of setting the measure, 
he gradually unveils the secret of the action, until he discloses the 
kernel of the play. And even the slightest statement—narrative, 
not polemical—is dissected into its component parts, its elements, 
so-to-say, is apportioned to the partners in the conversation, sender 
as well as receiver, and made into material for the keen, pointed, 
sharply-etched dialogue. 

And yet, it is never mere technic that sets Kaiser’s subjects in 
motion (a motion sometimes rotating film-like, spiral-like, as in 
Nebeneinander and in Oliver, where the action is divided into two 
or three equally important group-ensembles which, as in a bioscope, 
progress singly and return, more developed and on a higher plane) ; 
undoubtedly, Georg Kaiser is born of the spirit—he is not only 
spirited, but also spiritual. His words are always striking (so are 
his titles), sparks sputter at the poles where sentence and sentence 
meet in dialogue, yet it is not only words’ wit that makes his plays 
dramatic, but the antithesis of character, the wittiness of situation. 
And who, after Birger von Calais (Citizen of Calais), after Von 
Morgens bis Mitternacht, after Frauenopfer and Brand im Opern- 
haus (Fire in the Opera House) would doubt that Georg Kaiser 
is a poet with vision? Only, this poet is never lyric, but always 
dramatic, and the Germans, who, after the Russians, are the 
heaviest poets in the world, have not yet been able to master this 
surprise. They look with suspicion at an isolated case like that 
of this fertile dramatist, as if Kaiser were not a poet, not a Ger- 
man, although he was born (Nov. 25, 1878) in Magdeburg, the 
home of Henny Porten, emigrated to the New World at eighteen, 
was an official of the AEG (the German General Electric Co.) 
in Buenos Aires, was thrown back to Europe by tropic fever, and 
in Weimar suddenly began to write poetry. In Weimar—but it is 
not from tradition that Georg Kaiser has received his impetus, but 
from life itself. Of Goethe there is nothing in his work. 
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THE WINTER’S TALE: 


For the Yale School of the Drama production of Shakespeare’s 
comedy, directed by Professor George Pierce Baker, Donald Oen- 
slager designed a white satin cyclorama on which patterns were 
projected, and two revolving stages (one with a colonnade). 




















THE WINTER’S TALE 


The lighting for this Shakespeare production at Yale was planned 
by Stanley R. McCandless and the costumes were designed by 
Frank Bevan, both of the Yale School of the Drama faculty. 














I LOOK AT THE AUDIENCE 


By TERENCE GRAY 


HE audience I have looked at for about five years is not a 
typical English audience. It is as unlike a London audi- 
ence as it is unlike a provincial one. Sometimes we have 

begun our seasons [at the Cambridge Festival Theatre] before the 
beginning of the university terms and have played for a week to 
an audience of Cambridge townspeople; suddenly, one night, I 
walk in during the performance and find myself wondering 
whether it can be the same play that is being performed: the term 
has begun: the audience has changed. 

If we examine this difference we may find out something worth 
knowing, for few theatre-people will deny that the audience is an 
integral part of a performance. I suggest that the local audience 
is a tribal audience, which has a common physical and mental in- 
heritance, which shares a common system of taboos and is under 
the influence of the same traditional witch-doctors. It has its own 
jokes and its own circumscribed spheres of interest. 

A university audience, on the other hand, is very complex. It 
consists of a minority of mature persons of intellectual attain- 
ment, drawn from various parts of the country, having in common 
only the general limitations of the scholastic mentality. The ma- 
jority consists of a national, even an international, hotch-potch of 
youthful individuals with what is at present regarded as a sound 
education behind them, mentally alert, utterly ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the word art, and still fairly warmly wrapped up in the rags 
of public school prejudice. The local audience is only fit for 
theatrical missionaries; the university audience, with all its limita- 
tions, is definitely worth working with, and a theatre can work with 
a university audience just as its tutors can, for, although the ma- 
terial changes every three years, the tradition goes on and the edu- 
cation of the audience is built up almost cumulatively. 

The disadvantages of such an audience are fairly obvious; its 
members lack the experience of life necessary for a full apprecia- 
tion of certain plays, and a preoccupation with sheer intellectuality 
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tends to discount the success of productions that are merely works 
of art. There are pedantic prejudices present in the scholastic mi- 
nority, but this is compensated by the accompanying extra degree 
of intelligence, as, in the majority, liveliness of mind and absence 
of theatrical preconceptions compensates its lack of experience. 

I have said that the outstanding quality of this audience is the 
fact that it is educable, and precisely that is what is needed before 
the modern theatre can come into its own. A generation of theatre- 
goers must die before the new theatre can attain the ascendancy, 
for I submit that it is fundamentally the audience that is holding 
the development of the renascent theatre in abeyance. The new 
theatre exists, though its aims are still imperfectly understood by 
the people who seek to practise it, but its artists are ready and 
clamouring for an adequate opportunity. This opportunity will 
not fully arise until there exists an audience moved by the same 
degree of dissatisfaction with the theatre that is sitting on its cof- 
fin as moves these artists. This dissatisfaction is already noticeable 
all the world over and is growing, but the lack of an audience ready 
for the new makes it exceedingly difficult to displace the old. 
Every year we in Cambridge turn loose upon the world two or 
three thousand individuals ready for the theatre of the future. 

The basic requirement of the new theatre as regards its audi- 
ence is that its audience shall act. An audience of to-day has to 
learn how to act. The modern audience is not a born actor as we 
may justifiably assume was its ancestor in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It lacks technique, for it was brought up by its nurse to 
believe that what it was expected to do in a theatre was merely to 
look through a thousand imaginary key-holes at an exhibition of 
everyday life being imitated by professional imitators-of-life on the 
stage. Above all it was brought up to believe that it must not be- 
tray the fact that it was there, for the rules of the game were that 
it was supposed to be spying on other people’s private lives, and, 
if it were caught, the game was up. 

Now, however, it is required once more to play a part, and its 
lack of training makes it shy and uncomfortable. Only experience 
can give it assurance and enable it to take up its cues promptly. 
The new theatre has to teach its audience that the 250 year phase 
of make-believe is over, that the actors are only actors, and that 
they know that it is there and are pleased about it. When it is 
called upon to play the part of a crowd, an army, a jury or a mob 
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it must respond. It is required to abandon its normal daily life 
and to live instead a fanciful stylised life, to behave according to 
a pattern, to express itself in an artificial medium; it must come to 
the theatre as to a party and act there in imagination according. to 
the pattern of the evening’s play. In a London theatre the audi- 
ence creeps in, listens to the play, claps ritually and departs. It has 
remained utterly apart. It has been an observer merely. That be- 
longs to the theatre that is reluctantly receiving extreme unction. 

If a man of the present-day wants to look on at life—he can go 
to the pictures. The modern theatre will be no peep-show. The 
films can reproduce everyday life more efficiently than the theatre 
ever has or ever could. For such a debased purpose the theatre 
is an utterly incompetent medium by comparison. The films will 
surely prove the most potent of all factors in the restoration of the 
theatre to its original function as an art-form. If the theatre has 
ceased to be a vital factor in the spiritual life of a nation it is 
reasonable to assume that the reason is that it no longer functions in 
the realm of art. 

I do not know whether anyone could be found seriously to con- 
tend that the contemporary theatre conformed to any conceivable 
definition of art, but it should only be necessary to ask an artist in 
order to find out that our whole conception of the theatre, our 
contemporary drama lock, stock and barrel, is based on principles 
that in themselves debar it from qualifying as an art-form. Accu- 
rate representation of life, sentiment, and intellectuality are the 
qualities which our playwrights, our producers and our dramatic 
critics regard as requisite, and each of these qualities is not only 
outside the sphere of art, but must surely be regarded as actively 
inimical thereto, for, if pure art is required to give a purely aes- 
thetic reaction, it must not be vitiated by emotion, intellectuality 
or the actualities of life. And that is where the audience reenters 
the discussion. 

What, then, is a modern audience to look for in a dramatic per- 
formance? The uneducated audiences of the West-end of London 
and of the English provinces go to the theatre for a multiplicity 
of reasons. They seek relaxation, they want to laugh, they want to 
be made sentimental, they want to get away from home (actually 
and in spirit). All these, it will be observed, are first-rate reasons 
for going to the cinema but exceedingly bad ones for going to a 
theatre that is fulfilling its proper function. Also, especially in the 
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provinces, they have a craving for what they call “glamour”. It 
seems to me a useful word; it covers a multitude of bad reasons; 
it sufficiently describes the theatrical performances of the theatre 
of degradation. But since the cinema has efficiently taken the bur- 
den of supplying this need off the back of the theatre, the theatre 
is set free to fulfil its own destiny. A theatrically educated audi- 
ence, such as we seek to turn out annually, looks for none of these 
things because it has never had them from us—save the laughter 
which is a quality that the theatre must retain for its own sanity. 

Such an audience has learned not to look for every-day life upon 
the stage, but rather to perceive the essential factors of life trans- 
muted and revealed in a stylised form as art. It has ceased to ex- 
pect sentiment and would resent its presence, but, to be frank, it 
has not yet finally consented to abjure emotional appeal and is still 
inclined to protest at being deprived of it; and while it would still 
clap the individual performance of a wrought-up actor frantically 
expressing a state of mind (such as the actors in Sardou’s plays 
were called upon to give) it would be acutely conscious that it 
was praising a tour-de-force that was in itself bad art and should 
not be allowed in that place. Being at an age and in temporary 
circumstances in which it is daily concerned with active ratiocina- 
tion it unduly appreciates sheer intellectuality and is hardly con- 
scious that this has no earthly connection with the art of the theatre 
or art of any kind whatever, but it has learned to object to this 
when it flagrantly upsets the form and rhythm of the piece. 
Finally, and most important, such an audience has achieved a 
sensitiveness—though not as yet a keen one—sufficient to lead to 
appreciation of a production whose aim is purely formal and aes- 
thetic and relies not at all on its qualities of emotional or intellec- 
tual appeal. 

In brief it has learned to differentiate between the theatre that is 
art and the theatre that is either craft or trade merely. It has wit- 
messed experiments variously successful and has had trying and 
confusing theatrical experiences, but it has learned from these that 
the theatre as practised in general is a false wet thing which it can 
see through, that the cinema does that job better and more com- 
fortably, and that the theatre practised as an art-form is a precious 
thing that must be cultivated wherever civilised man lives if he 
intends to live as civilised man and justify the application to him- 
self of the word civilised in any acceptable definition. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


The Cleveland Playhouse, through the constant and intelli- 
gent broadening of its repertory, has achieved such freedom 
as may well be the envy of many professional companies. 
It has not feared to delve into the past for period plays 
of lasting worth nor has it been neglectful of experiment 
with the plays of contemporaries. One of its most suc- 
cessful recent productions has been Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal, a scene from which is shown above. 





























THE Fre_p Gop 


An evidence that the Cleveland Playhouse is as unhampered 
in methods of production as in dramatic material: a con- 
structivist set by Whitney Atchley for Paul Green’s drama 


of the South. (Photograph by Gordon Conner) 




















HINKEMANN 


Ernst Toller’s play (in translation) was made strikingly 
effective by the use of strong lights and shadows in the 
production recently given it by the Cleveland Playhouse. 
(Photograph by Gordon Conner) 
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ANTIGONE 


Appropriately classic in simplicity and harmonious 
in balance was this set designed by Arch Lauterer 
for the Cleveland Playhouse production of Sopho- 
cles’ tragedy. (Photograph by Gordon Conner) 





























THE AMERICAN THEATRE 
IN ITALY 


By STARK YOUNG 


THINK it will be granted me that, whatever my faults other- 

wise, I have not the habit of talking about myself directly 

and domestically in print. But lately through the offices of 
the Westinghouse Foundation I made a series of lectures in Italy. 
This fund, established in memory of the late George Westinghouse, 
has for several years now sent men to lecture in Italy on certain 
aspects of American life, sometimes on our industrial America, 
sometimes on the cultural. The choice of the lecturer is left to the 
Institute of International Education, acting with the Italy-Ameri- 
can Society. Of my four lectures on the cultural side of American 
life, two were on the theatre. It has seemed to me that some brief 
account of certain aspects of this adventure might provide a com- 
ment of value. In order to find what would convey more or less 
fundamental elements of the American theatre to outside observers, 
I had to sift the mass of our theatrical material and at the same 
time to seek what the Italians themselves, if they made a study of 
us, might choose as most significant among their American theatri- 
cal observations. The choices I made, out of this record of many 
years, and my reasons for them seem—in the light of the completed 
tour—one aspect of interest. The Italian reactions to this material, 
the things that most interested them, with their reasons and com- 
ments, is another. 

In Rome one of the lectures dealt with American architecture, 
the skyscraper chiefly, one discussed the diverse sections of the 
United States—New England, the South, the Middle West, and so 
on—with regard to the literature that involves them. The third 
lecture was on the American theatre, and the fourth on its décor. 
After Rome these two theatre lectures were combined into one, in 
which the second half dealt with décor, with twenty-seven slides. 
Having my choice of platforms I chose, rather than universities 
and colleges, such places as the Circolo Filologico Milanese, the Aca- 
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demia dei Fidenti in Florence, the Compagnia degli Illusi in 
Naples. These are circles or societies of which we have a few 
parallels in America but nothing exactly the same. They have 
their own buildings, lecture halls, libraries, and large numbers of 
subscribers—the Milan Society, one of the most distinguished in 
Europe, has four thousand. These members are of all classes, from 
princes and podestas and monsignors to simple citizens and stu- 
dents, far more representative than any university audience. 

This point about the people in the audience is interesting. Rome, 
as the very center of the Italian people today, will do as an exam- 
ple. My first course was there, at the Italy American Society com- 
bined with the Library for American Studies, in the Palazzo Sal- 
viati. At the first lecture I was introduced by a member of the 
foreign office, representing Count Volpi, the former Minister of 
Finance, who was ill at the time. In the audience were newspaper 
men, actors, numerous Roman titles, government people, students 
and a few Americans living in Rome. Mussolini not long after 
talked over the lectures with me, discussing the new American 
architecture, the architecture of various Italian cities and provinces, 
and, after inquiring as to the exact list of the places at which I 
was to be, made comments on the nature and importance of each of 
them. Mr. Grandi, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, invited me to 
dinner and expressed the most courteous regrets that the hours for 
the parliament meetings prevented him from coming to my lectures. 
On each of the four occasions etiquette required that we wait to 
begin when the American Ambassadress should arrive. Her pres- 
ence at every lecture gave for Italian and official eyes point and 
conviction to the occasion and to the American subject-matter. 
The numberless reviews and notices of the lectures that appeared in 
Italian newspapers were kindness and cordiality itself. The atten- 
tion—in Italy not always the best—of the audiences listening to this 
American matter was excellent. Various editors of reviews asked 
for the lectures as articles, and for translations of various past 
theatre articles of mine, such as one on Duse and another on 
Charlie Chaplin. After Rome, I went to Naples, Florence, Turin, 
Milan, Bologna and Venice. When the little tour was ended I 
received from the King and the Government a decoration, Com- 
mendatore, the third and highest title in the Order of the Crown 
of Italy. 

I trust that people whose opinion must be valued will not think 
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me vain-glorious. Indeed I am recounting what was only the most 
modest of successes, to a large extent due to the Italian courtesy, 
their interest in the arts, and their present curiosity about America, 
concerning which, from the newspapers, the tourists and the movie 
invasion, they receive such conflicting and puzzling impressions. 
The whole point is their reception of the matter I tried to convey. 
I was only anxious to secure the reality of the cultural connection 
between our two countries; and, more personally, I hoped to repay 
a very little my indebtedness to Italy, the source of so much of our 
culture, knowledge and delight, as well as doing my trifle toward 
one of the most important matters in the modern world, the mutual 
understanding between peoples. I must add too that, since the 
American Ambassador and Mrs. Garrett, by their cultivation, hos- 
pitality and sweetness have already taken a remarkable position 
not only in official Rome, but all over Italy, and have done so much 
toward a further understanding of our culture and our arts, the 
very influence of the American Embassy, reacting upon me, made 
me feel that my business was all the more important. To this end 
I knew that the lectures being in Italian would smooth the way at 
the start; for the Italians, unlike the French, do not take for 
granted that the less you know of their language the more you are 
to be pitied, nor do they feel anything beyond the friendliest amuse- 
ment when you make mistakes that even their clever divinations 
cannot surmount. 

The substance of the theatre lecture was this: The modernity 
of the theatre’s appeal. Its special application to the nature of our 
American life. A short account of the old days, the travelling 
companies, the repertory system, the borrowings from Europe, out 
of which gradually the technical sense of our present-day theatre 
was developed. The old minstrel shows, black-face comedy—muso 
nero sounded very odd, for these negro minstrels—dancing, singing, 
as related to our modern vaudeville, revues and musical comedies, 
which are the side of the American theatre that has most inter- 
ested other countries and that most astonishes and pleases our 
foreign visitors. ‘The birth of the American theatre proper after 
the World War, its growing freedom from foreign forces, its dis- 
covery of its own material and tastes. A short record of our play- 
wrights, George Cohan, Clyde Fitch, George Kelly, Maxwell An- 
derson, Lawrence Stallings, Sidney Howard, Phillip Barry, Elmer 
Rice, and so on, with a list of their works, and concluding with the 
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one dramatist who has made himself distinct in Europe, Eugene 
O’Neill (whose work, I believe, has never been given in Italy, The 
Emperor Jones excepted, which was produced at an experimental 
theatre). Our actors, none of them great in the sense that Duse, 
Bernhardt, Garrick were great, but many of them excellent and 
well adapted to the plays they have to present. A short list of 
them, such as Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, Doris Keane, Katharine 
Cornell, and so on. Our actors are as good as the actor in any 
other theatre except the Chinese of Mei Lan Fang. I then gave them 
some account of him, and his immense artistic and box-office success 
in New York. I included Charlie Chaplin, an artist outside our 
regular theatre but the most important talent we have; and spoke 
of his sensitive and trained endowment, his range of cultivation. 
There followed a short list of producers, Belasco, Arthur Hopkins, 
Jed Harris and others and, in more detail, a note on the Theatre 
Guild, the Civic Repertory Company and the Provincetown Play- 
house, which in a curious, intangible, courageous and prophetic 
way was the most important of the three. I indicated the extent 
of the public interest in the theatre, the great number of produc- 
tions during the season, the foreign artists, actors, dancers and com- 
panies known to Broadway, and came finally to three concluding 
points: First, that what was most convincing and contagious in 
our American theatre at present was to be found in the revues and 
musical comedies, their spontaneity, highly perfected technique and 
rough invention. Second, that in the end, no matter what the 
energy, material resources and expertness might be, the test as to 
whether our American theatre would be of any final importance 
must rest on a basis of ideas, the conceptions that might achieve 
form in this theatrical substance. Third, that by its combination 
of material and ideas the theatre fulfils its function, which is to 
exalt, amuse, clarify and enrich our lives, to hold up to us the 
splendor and measure of time against which our lives, in their 
greatness, meanness, proportion and absurdity, are led. 

In the lecture on décor in the American theatre there was some 
statement of the great distance that stage design has gone since the 
time when Aristotle was able to say of the spectacle that, though an 
attraction, it was the least artistic of all the parts of the theatrical 
art and had least to do with creation. There followed the obvious 
points, first, of the possibility of our finding one good designer more 
easily than an equally good assembly of actors, director, producer 
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and dramatist; and then of the vast technical and material re- 
sources brought to the service of the American stage décor. As 
to the designer’s place in the whole—in the midst of the whole 
production the designer has his part; he creates within the business 
assigned to him, exhibiting at the same time all that a soul can 
express of its own quality, as a singer in a song. He sings the 
drama’s song but he sings the singer too. He himself creates within 
the part assigned him. 

Twenty-seven designs followed, some of them were shown for 
special reasons, not entirely aesthetic; but at least fifteen were basic, 
and could be considered on the same level with modern painting of 
importance. First there was an Indian mask, made of wood, 
painted in sky blue, black and gilt, from the Southwest; and after 
it a costume plate from an Indian ceremonial dance drama to cele- 
brate the harvest. These are original American sources with which 
our best designers are at least familiar as patterns of a vigorous and 
naked style. Among the other plates was Norman Bel-Geddes’ 
design for The Patriot by Alfred Neumann, an excellent case of 
stylization to dramatic purposes, in this case the baroque remaining 
itself but reduced to the austere and epic tone of the drama it 
surrounds. 

A scene from Kai Koshru, the setting, costumes, and make-ups 
painted and the roles acted by the children in the school of Miss 
King and Miss Coit. 

An out-of-door theatre in California, an example of the many 
private theatres in the United States, among them that painted by 

eon Bakst in Ambassador Garrett’s house in Baltimore. 
4+Ernest de Weerth’s design for the costume in Theseus, Duke of 
Athens, in the Reinhardt production of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Anyone can copy a costume from a portrait of Mantegna’s 
or Bronzino’s; it is not so much a matter of creative imagination as 
of the tailor; but this costume shares the fantasy and grandiose 
splendor of the dramatic scene in which it occurs. 

Two designs by Lee Simonson for Werfel’s The Goat Song and 
Lenormand’s Les Ratés, shown as illustrating a high technical ac- 
complishment by which, for instance, the twelve scenes in Les 
Ratés were changed one to another, furniture and all, within a 
minute’s interval. 

Urban’s Ziegfeld theatre, as a search after a design that would 
discover, better than the traditional theatre facades, a harmonious 
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relationship to the heavy modern forms of the surrounding city. 

Three designs, realistic, expressionistic and constructivistic, for 
Tchekhov’s The Marriage Proposal as done on the same program 
at Vassar. Shown as representing the experiments by our many 
dramatic groups in schools and little theatres. 

The settings, by Louis Lozowick, in terms of constructivistic 
machinery, for Gas, as produced by Marion Gering in Chicago. 

The forest scene in Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion, by Miguel 
Covarrubias. Its clear designing, its bright and witty contours, 
its savage gaiety. Shown as a fine example of theatrical décor that 
is profoundly spirited, stylized, and at the same time beautiful 
pattern and color. 

Design for The Saint: A portico in a seminary, near the Mexi- 
can border, by Robert Edmond Jones. The greys, the browns and 
tawny color, the shadows, the great stars in the sky. Shown as an 
example of this artist’s almost miraculous penetration into the 
quality and mood of the scene, concerning which I, as the author 
of it, should best be able to bear witness. 

Robert Edmond Jones’ design for the Fountain Scene in Pelléas 
and Mélisande. Gauze over metallic frames, with the play of 
light on and through it. 

Three of the same artist’s designs for Macbeth. The scene of the 
witches, the rooms in Macbeth’s castle, the Banquet Scene. The 
most important single example in the history of American décor, or 
at any rate I showed it as such. 

Six photographs (it was made clear to the audience that these 
were not mere effective projects drawn in charcoal, but actual 
photographs made from the model under varying lights) of Nor- 
man Bel-Geddes’ Dante Model. In my opinion, at least, the most 
profound, the chief work of genius, in design, dramatic idea and 
stage construction in the modern theatre of the world. The con- 
cluding picture showed the shadowed bowl of the stage, the radiant 
nimbus in the centre above, the two figures shadowed within it, 
O abbondante grazia—O abundant grace, wherein I presumed to fix 
my gaze on the eternal light so long that my sight was there con- 
sumed. 

Whatever interest such a choice of points to be conveyed to an 
Italian audience, as an indication of our American theatre’s nature 
and condition, may or may not have, some of the reactions to them 
are worth putting down. 

Great attention and astonishment were always apparent before 
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the statistics of expenditures, the number of productions a season, 
the number of entertainments to be seen in New York at any one 
time. The mention of the number of failures a week during this 
past season always brought a whirl of laughter; to people accus- 
tomed to only a small number of new productions a season such 
wholesale fiasco sounded like the sack of Rome, and was highly 
diverting. 

There was on every occasion a great interest in Mei Lan Fang, 
wholly unknown to the audiences. His success in New York inter- 
ested them because of its comment on the elasticity and lavishness 
of our tastes; and there were many inquiries as to the chance of his 
coming to Europe. 

Charlie Chaplin’s last film, City Lights, was being shown every- 
where in Italy at the time, and there were never-failing discussions 
and inquiries with regard to him. He was everywhere spoken of 
as a great artist; and the nature of his mind, his education and per- 
sonality were constant topics. In Milan at a dinner at the home of 
Enzio Ferrieri, the editor of I/ Convegno, and an evening party 
afterward to which came authors, singers, counts, princes, bank 
presidents and professors from the university, an astonishing 
amount of the evening’s conversation turned on the new film and on 
Charlie Chaplin. 

On every occasion a hum of admiration ran through the audi- 
ence when the Theseus costume drawing came on the screen, and 
there were many comments after the lecture. The style and crea- 
tv scope of this costume sometimes led to a disparagement of the 

ostumes of La Scala. 

The design and the mention of the quick changes for Les Ratés 
aroused a kind of curious interest. In Rome, for instance, Franco 
Liberati, author of a delightful stage diary, Twenty Years of Life 
on the Stage, disputed hotly the possibility of these minute-changes, 
and granted the point only when I, as the director in the case of 
Les Ratés, was able to guarantee the fact. Even then it was largely 
a matter of courtesy on his part, I fear, reinforced by the glares of 
the generous and charming Silvio d’Amico, the distinguished critic 
of both the Italian and European theatres, who was defending a 
fellow critic against all odds. 

A propos of the Covarrubias design for Shaw’s ironic comedy, 
Monsignore Bottone, at Bologna, the president of the Circolo di 
Cultura, made the comment that it seemed to him to be the classic 
tradition, in the sense that the old comic masks represent that tra- 
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dition. It seemed to him, he said, to be a solution of modern de- 
sign in a style that is not realistic but that is free to create wittily 
and in as great variety as the comic spirit is various. An inter- 
esting comment from a classical scholar and churchman. A professor 
from the University of Bologna asked in what values were the colors 
stated, meaning that a great source of wit could lie in the value given 
to any color, red for example. 

In Bologna especially I heard those comments that were fre- 
quent everywhere after the lectures, on the evident vitality and 
vigor of the American theatre; and this caused me often to reflect 
on just what they saw in my remarks and in the designs that led 
them to conclude so. One thing is certain, they did not mean the 
mere noise and jazz nerves that certain critics of our theatre are 
apt to vaunt. What these Italians saw, or believed they saw, was 
more a sense of clarity, energetic variety and directness. The very 
strangeness and unfamiliarity of the matter, furthermore, sometimes 
made them ascribe (The Trial of Mary Dugan, for example) more 
content and importance than was deserved. 

The scenes from The Divine Comedy were, as might be ex- 
pected, of all the designs those of the most immediate interest to 
Italians. There was always a polite scepticism as to the possibility 
of avoiding a mere travesty of the great poem, though I carefully 
explained the point in the lecture itself: the dramatic form would 
lack that subtlety and immediacy of Dante, it would take from The 
Divine Comedy only the essential story of the soul’s search. The 
admiration for the scenes was, nevertheless, immense. 

The Macbeth designs elicited distinguished comment, and among 
the discussions of them was that of Madame Signorelli, the famous 
Italian translator of Dostoievsky. Maria Signorelli, the brilliant 
designer of character and costume figures, could not praise these 
designs enough. She is a young woman of twenty-two or -three, 
a protegée of Duse’s, and has already to her credit two applauded 
exhibitions in Berlin and Paris. 

Of all the plates the design, I believe, that was really most ad- 


mired, regarded as most beautiful, was that for Pelléas and Méli- 


sande. Many times after every lecture and in most of the reviews 
this design was spoken of as an achievement in dramatic imagination, 
beauty and in practicability as well. 

Don Raffredo Caetani, Prince Bassiano, brother of the former 
Italian Ambassador to the United States, asked me an engaging 
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question about the movies. He could not speak so easily of the 
American theatre, but it appeared to him that the American mov- 
ing pictures have on the whole a better balance than those made in 
France and Italy. Always in some part or other those French and 
Italian films ran away with themselves; the American films did 
not. Was that an American characteristic—I could not conclude 
from his tone that he thought it was—or to what did I attribute it? 
I said that the balance of parts that he spoke of was due, I thought, 
to the fact that the producers were able to keep their eyes on busi- 
ness; and that if you wanted to please the greatest number of peo- 
ple, you should cut everything that took any chance whatever of 
going too far from everybody’s wants. This in itself supplied a 
kind of vox populi balance. He seemed to think that this was an 
idea. Remotely it had a certain artistic implication, he said; at 
least it was good business instinct. 

To Casella, in Milan, author of Death Takes a Holiday, 
when asked about the settings for his play, I was able to say that 
he had been fortunate in his chief players, Philip Merivale and 
Rose Hobart. As to the appalling settings for his play, I said nothing; 
I had a feeling, however, that he himself would have liked them. 
He proposed a sort of radio symposium with me concerning the 
American theatre, but we let the matter dwindle and drop. 

In piazza, the morning after my lecture in Venice, a nephew 
of Duse’s came up to me, introduced himself, and talked a long time 
about the great freedom and simplification of these American de- 
signs in general. And what was far more interesting was the young 
Gino Cesana, who carries on with his father an immense antique 
business—Rococo, Venetian Empire, gilt, silver, red and green 
lacquer, everything that is sophisticated and certainly nothing with 
anything primitive about it—on the Grand Canal. All the slides 
were interesting one way or another, he said, but the best, to his taste, 
was the Indian mask. One is overwhelmed, he said, by its mag- 
nificent style. 

On another side, I was told, politely but clearly, by Professor 
Celestini, at the Academia dei Fidenti in Florence, that he enjoyed 
seeing the designs but knew already all but three or four of them. 
He had them in back numbers of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, and 
brought the copies out. In Milan at a dinner given by the presi- 
dent of the Circolo Filologo Milanese I sat next to Renato Simone. 
He is well known as a critic, editorial writer and essayist in the 
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leading newspaper of Italy, the Corriere della Sera. He cannot 
understand two words of English spoken nor can he speak it; but 
he reads it perfectly; and of all the people I know, save two or 
three university specialists, he proved to be most familiar with the 
Elizabethan dramatists. We had hardly seated ourselves before 
he said to me, “America? You have the best theatre magazine in 
the world. I have a library of fourteen thousand volumes, and I 
have tried to have there a complete file of THEATRE ARTS. But it 
costs about five thousand lire. Tyranny!” 

It was in Milan that a young commercial lawyer came up laugh- 
ing after the lecture and saying that he knew I put in the quotation 
from Lucius Accius in the hope that nobody would have heard of 
him. (To show how far we were above mere showy stage expense 
on the one hand and how capable of some Latinity on the other, 
I had quoted the line where Accius asks what does he care for 
3000 mules in Clytemnaestra.) Up to this time the only Americans 
he had talked with were salesmen and commercial agents, and I 
obliged him to confess that it was the quotations (put there for this 
very purpose) from Dante, Meleager, Plotinus, Voltaire, and so 
on, that had first persuaded him that the points about the American 
theatre were not being purveyed to Italy by a savage. 

The most touching of all the moments connected with these lec- 
tures on our theatre was with Fausto Maria Martini, author of 
novels, poems, plays, a man terribly mutilated in the War, whose 
death not long ago was so mourned and commemorated in Italy, 
by the government and by the public. The morning after my first 
lecture he telephoned me at the hotel and asked if I would send 
him an exact copy of what I had said of Eugene O’Neill. I had 
spoken of the lack of complete realization in many of the O’Neill 
plays, but had said that the faults were never those of insincerity. 
That we could be sure always that whatever emotions were pre- 
sented in a play were there at the dramatist’s own cost, that he had 
paid in full the price of what he strove to create, and that there 
was, therefore, an effect of youth, of quivering sensibility, of what, 
as Dante said, penetrates the heart, intenerisce il cuore. Something, 
who knows what?, had touched him in these sentences, something 
close to his own secret life. At the next lecture he waited for me 
to take me home in his motor. The motor blew out a tire in the 
Via Sistina, and I was twenty-five minutes late to a dinner party; 
but all the while we were sitting there alongside the curb, and on 
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other days as well, he spoke, with a strange, beautiful innocence, 
egotism and sweetness, of his own life and fortunes, and of his year 
in America, when he was a boy of twenty, a shoeblack in Bleecker 
Street—there is an account of it in his remarkable book, Si Sbarca 
a New York. His Laugh, Clown Laugh, ran for a year and a 
day in New York at Belasco’s theatre, with Lionel Barrymore in 
the leading role, and later was sold to the moving pictures. He 
received for all of that, theatre and films, the sum of $15,000. Last 
year in the Argentine there was a contest for the encouragement 
of native dramatic writing. A certain author won the prize, a 
large one, and after his play had run for a month, some Italian 
observed that it was stolen from Martini’s Flower Beneath the Eyes. 
An official apology was sent to Martini and the prize money was 
recovered and given to some cause or other, and so that ended. 
More cables had just come from Hollywood he told me. None of 
this was said with any bitterness, the whole nature was frank, gentle 
and abundant, very simple, very rich, the heart kind. His article 
on my lectures, in the Corriere della Sera, with its generous fancy, 
went all over Italy and made my whole venture much easier. 
This is enough, doubtless, to show the response to what details 
out of our theatre I could afford these Italian audiences. But one 
other thing I should like to include, and this was a singular emo- 
tion that I felt always at seeing, suddenly thrown like that on the 
screen, as if on the walls of the world and distance and time, the 
creations of those designers in our theatre, far off in America. 
Some of these were friends of mine. I can remember a certain 
excitement and trembling that never failed to strike me with the 


Pelléas and Mélisande design, or with the Banquet Scene, and with 


those final designs for the Dante. Bobby Jones and Norman 
Geddes. It was as if their souls were present and visible, the best 
of what they were, seen now in all its strange purity and force. 
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THE TOKYO LEFT THEATRE 


And Its Relation to the Japanese Stage 
By SAKI SANO 


T« central aim of the Tokyo Left Theatre, founded in 


1926, is to serve (as openly as the imperial Japanese Gov- 

ernment will permit) as a class weapon of the Japanese 
masses in their struggle for power. No stage-worker, player or 
director of the Left Theatre is paid for his services—its eighty 
members earn their livings by work outside the theatre—nor are 
royalties paid to the authors of plays produced. The entire re- 
ceipts of the theatre are used to improve and broaden the organ- 
ization, already supported by approximately thirty-five thousand 
workers who make up the Drama League. 

The actors of the Left Theatre are recruited either from players 
who have had experience in other companies or from the theatre’s 
own Institute for Actors in which its players are trained. The 
instruction in the Institute is very catholic, for the actors of the 
theatre make use of varying methods to suit the purposes of special 
plays, sometimes employing the traditional stylized manner of the 
Kabuki, sometimes Dalcroze Eurythmics, sometimes even Western 
rhetoric. 

All of the plays produced by the Left Theatre are by dramatists | 
championing the proletariat, half of them by Japanese. I believe 
it may be said, moreover, that the propaganda which has some- 
times proved a stumbling block to art on the Russian stage, has 
been turned to better account in Japan, and that the plays which 
the Left Theatre now presents are as worthy of production for 
their artistic merit as they are for their content, which, by the way, 
is subject to the not very tender mercies of government censorship. 

As with the Meyerhold and Mosps theatres (both of which have 
been strong influences) the Tokyo Left Theatre finds a base for its 
stage expression in what is now generally known as “proletarian 
realism”. This does not imply any particular form or style. On 
the contrary, every possible technique is utilized to drive home to 
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ALL QUIET OF THE WESTERN FRONT 


The Tokyo Left Theatre produced a Japanese adaptation 
of Erich Remarque’s novel with constructivist settings. 
The clever use of a revolving stage and of the Hanamichi 
(passage from the rear of the auditorium to the stage— 
borrowed from traditional Kabuki usage) gave the per- 
formance effective flexibility. 











The woes of Japanese tenant-farmers find expression in T. 
Kobayashi’s propagandistic play, Landowner, directed by 
Sasaki for the Tokyo Left Theatre. 

















The Record of Victory by Tom Murayama deals with the 
revolutionary May Day campaign of the Chinese Prole- 
tariat at Shanghai in 1930. Three directors, S. Sano, R. 
Sugimoto and K. Saigo, collaborated in producing it. 











Juro Miyoshi’s drama of the mines entitled Coal Dust, 
depicting the struggle between Japanese Communists 
and Social Democrats also received a constructivist set 
and was performed at the Tokyo Left Theatre under 
director Sasaki. (A/l photographs by M. Sakamoto) 
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proletarian audiences every aspect of the revolutionary content. 

Tom Murayama’s All Over the Line, dealing with the 1923 
strike on the Peking-Hankow railway, and produced by the Left 
Theatre in 1929, opened the way on the Japanese stage for “prole- 
tarian realism”, the use of which assumed more definite propor- 
tions in 1930 with the staging of N. Tokunaga’s Sunless Quarter, 
adapted from a famous proletarian novel of the same name. 

For Juro Miyoshi’s Coal Dust as well as for All Quiet on the 
Western Front, a constructivist setting was used successfully. In 
the latter production the general effect was greatly enhanced by the 
use of a revolving stage, and the Hanamichi (a “gift” passage lead- 
ing from the rear of the auditorium to the stage). It is interest- 
ing to note that the Hanamichi, which dates back three hundred 
years to the beginning of the classic Kabuki theatre, is easily used, 
in an evolved way, for a quite different purpose: that of circulating 
the plastic-emotional-ideological values through the audience in 
order to awaken a definite social as well as aesthetic response. 
Besides these means, about four hundred feet of film were used in 
the first run performances of this play; lantern slides were substi- 
tuted for the film in the second run performances. 

Of the other advanced theatres in Tokyo the Shin-Tsukiji is the 
most prominent. This theatre has an interesting history. For 
many years the Tsukiji Theatre was the representative of the Lit- 
tle Theatre Movement (as the term is generally understood in 
America) of Japan. It was unable to survive, however, the death 
of its director, Kaoru Osanai—the “Japanese Stanislavsky”—in De- 
cember 1929. The Shin-Tsukiji (New Tsukiji) theatre was formed 
in the spring of 1930 with Yoshi Hidikata, one of the foremost 
artists of the contemporary Japanese theatre, as chief director. 
Hidikata was formerly a follower of Alexander Tairoff and more 
recently has been influenced by Meyerhold, and the Shin-Tsukiji 
group now collaborates with the Tokyo Left Theatre. 

Besides the Left and the Shin-Tsukiji theatres in Tokyo, ten 
other left-wing theatres (one each in Tokyo, Shizuoka, Nagoya, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, Kochi, Matsue, Kanazawa and Matsumoto) 
function in a manner similar to that of the present-day German 
workers’ theatres. These twelve revolutionary theatres constitute the 
Japanese Association of Proletarian Theatres (PROT). 

Parallel with the rise of the left wing theatre, one of the most 
important developments in Japan is the radical modification of 
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the Kabuki with its strong classic-popular tradition. Rebellion 
against the Kabuki theatre was directed against the autocratic caste 
organization as well as against important features of the three- 
hundred-year old stylized form. In January of this year, this re- 
bellion, stimulated by the Left Theatre, reached its climax when 
nearly one hundred Kabuki actors broke away from what they 
termed the “Kabuki Kingdom” to form the Shun-ju-za (“Theatre 
of Spring and Autumn Hope”) under the leadership of Ennoske, 
perhaps the most outstanding Kabuki actor of our age. The at- 
tempt of this group to reform the old tradition with the presenta- 
tion of Storm over Asia proved to be a failure, due to the difficulty 
of expressing revolutionary content through classic form, a diffi- 
culty which constitutes the chief problem of all Kabuki theatre 
groups who are unwilling to continue along traditional lines. That 
certain features of the Kabuki theatre are splendidly adaptable to 
the new proletarian theatre is illustrated in the use of “Tate” (a 
stylized Kabuki form for portraying, fighting, jumping, falling, 
Japanese acrobatics, etc.) which has already been applied effec- 
tively by the Left Theatre, Shin-Tsukiji, Taishu-za (‘‘Masses’ 
Theatre” group, also a Kabuki offshoot), and so forth. 

Six months after the formation of the Shun-ju-za, the ma- 
jority of its members rebelled against the attempt of Ennoske to 
revert to the old system of caste characteristic of all Kabuki 
theatres. This new rebellion resulted in the formation, in June 1931, 
of the Zen-shin-Za (“Advancing Theatre”) with pronounced left 
tendencies. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that the Japanese theatre is 
going through a tense transition period. The Japanese left-wing 
theatre movement stands out as most defined in purpose, balanced 
in organization, and, what is probably most important, active and 
self-sacrificing, in the effort to build up a new popular Japanese 
theatre capable of holding the powerful position which the bril- 
liant three-hundred-year old Kabuki is being forced to surrender. 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF 
ACOUSTICS 


By S. K. WOLF 
IGNIFICANT portrayal of character and situation is of fun- 
damental importance to a successful theatrical performance 
and the complementary arts of scene design, costuming, make- 
up and stage lighting have been created to fortify the art of the actor. 
With their aid the setting of a play has been perfected and proper 
atmosphere assured. In short, the eye of the audience has been 
appealed to. For pantomime this would suffice; but where the 
impression must be conveyed by speech or music it is requisite also 
to satisfy the ear of the auditor. Where unsatisfactory acoustic 
conditions exist, which unfortunately is the case in many of our 
theatres, a definite psychological and physiological reaction is estab- 
lished, which is distressing to the actor as well as to the audience, 
dispelling illusion, and nullifying genius. The actor or musician 
is called upon to adjust his performance to meet the individual 
acoustic requirements of the theatre in which he is playing. But 
this is an extraordinarily difficult thing to do and abominable “lis- 
tening conditions” in the auditorium have ruined many perform- 
ances and caused the untimely dismantlement of beautiful and 
costly structures which should have lasted for centuries as monu- 
ments to their donors and to the communities in which they were 
located. 

Until comparatively recent times little was known of the physical 
laws governing acoustic phenomena. The theatre that proved ex- 
cellent for orchestral renditions was hailed as a great achievement. 
What appeared to be an exact reproduction of this house proved 
entirely unsatisfactory. Under these conditions artistic progress in 
the theatre was seriously handicapped. 

Investigation of the phenomena of acoustics was not scientifically 
undertaken until monetary consideration made its demand, chiefly 
through the coming of talking pictures and the development of the 
microphone. With the introduction of electrical and mechanical 
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means of reinforcing and reproducing sound in large auditoria, 
favorable acoustic conditions became a vital necessity. Almost 
simultaneously throughout the world engineers and physicists be- 
gan a detailed study of this long neglected branch of science. 
Mathematical assumptions were made and accurate measuring de- 
vices were designed to substantiate these theoretical hypotheses. 
Progress has been so rapid that an exact science has already been 
developed. Today accurate acoustic conditions may be predicted 
from a study of architects’ drawings and specifications. Acousti- 
cally perfect auditoria may be theoretically designed and practically 
constructed. Existing theatres may be corrected by interior altera- 
tion or by structural modifications. 

The technical details underlying this new science are manifold. 
Each element must be studied independently, as different physical 
laws govern the behavior of individual factors, improper considera- 
tion of any contributing component will render the final calcula- 
tions useless. There is no panacea for faulty acoustic conditions. 
So far as is practical, the application of acoustic principles should 
conform to the artistic, and satisfy the utilitarian. This may best 
be achieved before building is actually begun by altering achitects’ 
specifications or by recommending structural changes where it is 
apparent that inherent design will cause particularly unsatisfac- 
tory conditions. Since there are degrees of perfection, cost must 
be considered in preparing acoustic specifications. Where a highly 
acceptable condition may be achieved at small cost, it would prove 
unwise as well as uneconomical to specify ideal conditions at a 
much larger figure. 

Although it is not necessary to obscure major practical and aes- 
thetic considerations by delving too deeply into engineering com- 
plexities of the science of acoustics, it is impossible to discuss the 
subject in a general way without noting the many peculiarities of 
the problem. This serves to differentiate contributing factors, and to 
demonstrate how a practical solution is achieved. 

The most important consideration in acoustic design of auditoria 
is intended use. Acoustic reaction differs at various frequencies and 
intensities, which means that a theatre acoustically acceptable for 
operatic, orchestral or choral performances might prove unsuitable 
for direct or reproduced speech. This response is so variable, that, 
theoretically, the acoustic condition of the auditorium should be 
altered to satisfy each fundamental pitch change either in speech or 
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Among the highly ingenious devices which the acoustical engineers of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories have developed are the noise meter, 
a highly sensitive visual indicating machine for measuring the loudness 
of sound and (below) the rapid record oscillograph. Other instru- 
ments not pictured here include a spark chronograph reverberation 
meter used in measuring the reverberation time of an auditorium and 
a level recorder, for recording sound intensity over a given period. 














MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


A view of the new acoustic ceiling installed in Madison 
Square Garden as recommended by the Acoustic Consult- 
ing Service of Electrical Research Products to eliminate 
excessive reverberation. (Photograph by Techni-Photo) 
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music. Fortunately, such extreme refinement is not necessary since 
audiences have become accustomed to a certain degree of acoustic 
deficiency, and special consideration may therefore be confined to 
type of performance. As few theatres are designed for a specific 
use a compromised acoustic condition must be achieved which will 
prove acceptable, though by no means perfect, for multiple uses. 
It is only after careful consideration that such an optimum may be 
determined. Specifications may then be prepared, which will as- 
sure the desirable condition. These should entail minimum alter- 
ations of the architects’ drawings and material schedules, as any 
standardization of acoustic design would unnecessarily limit archi- 
tural flexibility. 

Acoustic conditions of the stage are as important as those in the 
auditorium. Where reverberant conditions exist, or where sound 
“feeds back” from the auditorium, it may prove annoying to the 
actor, and seriously interfere with the intelligibility or naturalness 
of his speech. When music is to be heard, the size and arrange- 
ment of orchestra or chorus is important, and the orchestra pit 
should be so designed that music emanating therefrom may be 
clearly heard by the singer, but will not be of sufficient volume in 
the auditorium to cause a noticeable, masking effect. Stage and 
orchestra pit must be acoustically designed. 

Of major importance, however, is the acoustic condition of the 
auditorium. Size, shape, structural detail, finishing material, seat- 
ing capacity, and extraneous noise have their individual effects. 
The selected optimum must be achieved through control of these 
variables. The volume of an auditorium is necessarily limited 
by the energy emanating from the sound source. Where 
the auditorium is to be filled by a single voice, for instance, the 
selected volume must lie within the limits of that voice. If it is 
desirable to have greater volume the voice must be reinforced, 
either electrically or acoustically. This necessitates recommend- 
ing the required amount of amplification, and how it may be most 
economically obtained. Care must be taken in placing outlets, as 
amplified sound issuing directly from the stage may prove too loud 
in the first few rows of the orchestra and exceedingly faint at the 
extremities of the auditorium. It is advisable, therefore, to place 
outlets so that a natural energy distribution will be maintained in 
all parts of the theatre. And they should be so constructed that 
they harmonize with the architectural design of the auditorium. 
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Having determined the desired volume, shape and structural 
appurtenances are the next consideration. As the sound comes in 
contact with various surfaces a portion of it will be deflected— 
depending on the ability of the surface to absorb or to transmit 
sound. As the sound is deflected from one surface to another, 
multiple complexities are introduced, producing excessive rever- 
beration, echo, dead spots, and impairment of energy distribution. 
Where extraordinary shape is conducive to acoustic deficiency, a 
structural change is the best remedy. 

After volume and shape have been studied, attention must be 
focused on materials specified for finishing surfaces. Will these 
materials afford proper absorption or reflection? Will a uniform 
response be obtained throughout the desired range of pitches? If 
all sound were to converge at a particular surface point in the 
auditorium, adequate finishing treatment at that point would as- 
sure proper acoustic control. If this convergence existed, it would 
not be necessary to consider other surfaces. Obviously, such a con- 
dition is purely hypothetical, but it serves to demonstrate the 
method used in analyzing auditoria acoustically. Each integral 
section must be individually investigated and the acoustic demands 
determined. Then the necessary quality and quantity of finishing 
material may be specified according to the acoustic requirements 
of each particular location. There are more than a hundred differ- 
ent materials, with varied acoustic characteristics including plas- 
ters, boards, tiles, blocks, blankets, felts, rugs, tapestry and uphols- 
tery, available in a variety of designs and colors, so the selected 
finish may easily be made to harmonize with the interior decorative 
motif. 

The acoustic properties of the audience must be considered next. 
Ignoring this factor, the theatre would prove most unsatisfactory, 
as the added absorption of the audience would render it acousti- 
cally dead. Sound energy would be too quickly dissipated, and 
overtones and harmonics, necessary to naturalness of speech and 
music, would not be formed. The audience must therefore be re- 
lied on as a supplementary aid in achieving desired conditions. As 
attendance will vary, specifications must be based on an assumed 
average audience. 

There is one more important factor to be considered in prepar- 
ing recommendations for obtaining desired acoustic conditions in 
the theatre—extraneous noise. Noise will have a masking effect on 
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speech or music, and if of sufficient loudness, will seriously inter- 
fere with the sounds it is desired to hear. In so far as it is prac- 
tical, all undesirable noise should be isolated from stage and audi- 
torium. Noises arising outside the theatre should be given as much 
consideration as those born within. By adequate wall structure de- 
sign these may be sufficiently reduced. A scientific measure of 
their magnitude will allow specifications to be prepared for assur- 
ing proper isolation. 

Noises born within the theatre are not so easily controlled. A 
certain amount of whispering, shuffling of feet, coughing, and other 
audience noise will always exist. Carpet is an effective medium for 
reducing these noises, but complete control depends on the thought- 
fulness of each individual. Back stage noise, nearly always due to 
faulty machinery or thoughtless employees, may be more easily 
handled. Elimination or isolation at the source will assure correc- 
tion of the former, and a word from the manager will silence the 
personnel. Ventilators, refrigerating systems, and steam pipes give 
rise to considerable noise within the auditorium. Ventilating ducts, 
by their very construction, transmit and reinforce initial sound until 
it becomes many times louder than it originally was. These noises 
may be reduced by redesigning noisy machine parts or by intro- 
ducing absorbing materials and baffles into the system. Since abate- 
ment is practical, precaution should be taken to minimize disturb- 
ing noise. 

In order to carry on laboratory work in the field of acoustics, 
it was necessary to design ingenious instruments for measuring vari- 
ous properties of sound. Some of these are reproduced herewith. 
Where particularly difficult acoustic problems are encountered in 
existing auditoria, much time may be saved by utilizing these in- 
struments for direct measurement. They are extensively employed 
also in reanalyzing auditoria after acoustic treatment has been in- 
troduced, to determine how accurately specifications have been 
followed during construction. 
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THE CHURCH AS THEATRE 


By E. MARTIN BROWNE 


- F late, as you know”, says Shakespeare in Bernard Shaw’s 
() Dark Lady of the Sonnets, “the Church taught the peo- 
ple by means of plays.”’ It is not hard to see the relics of 
playing in an English church; rood-loft, altarless North aisle and 
so on. What the plays were like we have little means of knowing. 
Mr. Oscar Cargill in Drama and Liturgy has exploded the theory 
that they derived from the Liturgy. More probably they were like 
the surviving Mysteries, through which so strong a thread of wor- 
ship runs. These plays, in that case, were the work of the profes- 
sional playwrights of the day, hired as Lay Canons or simply to 
write the plays for church performance. The nave of the church, 
which in the Middle Ages was the property of the people and out- 
side the jurisdiction of the priest, was naturally the auditorium. 
Many things happened in a mediaeval nave which might seem in- 
appropriate to us; business and law shared it with religion, so that 
a religious play would seem one of its more natural activities. 
The Reformation filled the church with seats and abolished its 
free use by the people. The typical church of the last three hun- 
dred years in England has been an empty barrack of a place, from 
which the odour of sanctity has fled, to be replaced by the mustiness 
of furniture used only once a week. Drama, turned out into the 
street, was soon captured by the world, the flesh (chiefly the flesh) 
and the devil; sometimes finely, more often grossly, it pulsated with 
their vigour, while the church, having withdrawn itself from 
close contact with them, anathematised all theatre as a lure to hell. 


Of late years the church has once more stepped into the arena 
of life. She is willing to share in all the varied activities of men 
and to teach her religion through them. Not least is this true of 
the drama. The best of her leaders are turning to the drama as a 
spiritual power which should be linked with that of the Church. 
The Bishop of Chichester has gone so far as to appoint an official 
called “Director of Religious Drama” for his Diocese. And all 
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Henri Ghéon’s The Marriage of St. Francis, produced in Brighton 
Parish Church by E. Martin Browne, Director of Religious Drama 
in the Diocese of Chichester, England. The fountain, set in dark- 
ness upon an open platform, was the sole property used to suggest 
the Piazza of Assisi. The arch (below) represented the door of a 
chapel. The high altar of the church, on which a lamp may be 
seen, became the chapel altar. (Photograph by Pollard Crowther) 














An open platform set in the vast height and depth of Brighton 
Parish church was the only set used by E. Martin Browne in The 
Marriage of St. Francis. (Photograph by Pollard Crowther) 
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over England, as also in America, churches are being thrown open 
to the producers of religious plays, that once again the Christian 
stories may be set forth dramatically in the place of Christian 
worship. 

What a chance for the producer! He enters a place hallowed 
to a definite purpose, a place in which every appointment has the 
same significance and suggestion to his audience. Very few stage- 
sets can compare with this building in their power of creating 
atmosphere. The problem is only how to build the play so as to 
enhance that atmosphere. 

The first, most obvious principle is a negative one. Nothing 
must be erected which will obscure the features of the building. 
This throws the producer back to the open platform stage, on 
which the mediaeval plays and Shakespeare’s plays were produced. 
A certain limitation in the possible choice of plays is the only dis- 
advantage of this; but it is amply compensated for by the sense of 
unity with the audience generated by the absence of scenery. Fur- 
ther, it gives to the religious play, as it does to Shakespeare, an ex- 
hilarating sense of eternity; time and place are alike transcended. 
And here, in the house of worship, the spiritual reality becomes 
the only reality, so that the story portrayed stands on the stage not 
as history, but as the vision in the heart of every worshipper. 

Part of the producer’s art is always selection. The church pro- 
vides him with a wide range of effects. He will use the structure, 
with its vast height and the depth of the chancel, as a background 
for his players. Concentrated lighting is, of course, his first neces- 
sity. With it, he can emulate the effects of The Miracle in show- 
ing a scene against a background of mysterious beauty. The solem- 
nity of such a scene as the Nativity in these surroundings can be of 
that breath-taking kind that is the highest theatre. 

At certain moments in the play, certain parts of the church may 
obtain deepest significance. The altar itself may be the scene of the 
finale, as in Edith Craig’s production of The Great World Theatre 
in a Leeds church; or it may be drawn into the locale of the play, 
as in the writer’s staging of Ghéon’s Marriage of Saint Francis at 
Brighton where through an arch, representing the door of the 
Chapel of Saint Damian, was seen a sanctuary-light burning on the 
real High Altar of the church. A statue or a cross may be thought 
to hold in itself the significance of a vision and be illuminated 
accordingly. A screen may be adapted from its antique purpose of 
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housing images of the Saints to enclose living actors of them. And 
so on. The church is a treasure-house of dramatic riches. 

We have said that the choice of plays is limited. It is so not 
only by the absence of scenery, but also because there is many a 
play, deeply religious and effectively theatrical, which yet is not 
suitable for presentation in church. The church play is an act of 
worship. Accordingly, the basic form of such plays is similar to 
that of the Liturgy itself. This is gradually being understood, and 
the possibilities realised. One of the most interesting experiments 
is Masefield’s The Coming of Christ, which was commissioned for, 
and produced by the author in Canterbury Cathedral. Here is 
that solemn, processional movement, and that purely spiritual set- 
ting forth of the mind of God, which are essential to the medium. 

The old Mysteries, though written as we have them for pageant- 
wagons, fit easily into a church. They are full of worship and of 
joyful humbleness. They have another merit for such use—being 
quite unlocalised they lend themselves to processional playing. Be- 
tween scenes, the characters usually are supposed to have journeys 
to perform. These can actually be done by walking round the 
church. At once the audience is taken into the play, and the inti- 
macy begun by the open platform is completed. This is a great 
gain; for a religious play, even more than a secular one, needs to 
be a common act of players and audience. The mobility of the 
audience in the days of the mediaeval “stations” served to draw it 
into this contact; we, with our seated audience, need the best pos- 
sible substitute. 

In an old Norman church at Eastbourne, the writer produced 
the Christmas plays from the York Cycle. The church had two 
big rows of Norman pillars, so that it was impossible for a single 
platform, wherever placed, to be visible from all parts of the build- 
ing. Hence arose the idea of trying the mediaeval plan. Four 
stages were used, and actors were constantly moving about the 
church, and often playing from one stage to another—as for exam- 
ple when the angel appeared to the shepherds. The whole place 
was permeated with the play, and the audience could not fail to 
belong to it. 

The opportunity and the danger go, as always, hand in hand. 
These things, however piously done, are a desecration if done 
badly. The church is a theatre only for the highest in theatre art. 
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A Negro Green Pastures 
By GERTRUDE MATHEWS SHELBY 


UNDAY-GO-TO-MEETING clothes on a Monday night in 
S a negro church deep in the singing South, at Brunswick on 

the Georgia coast. A sea of rolling eyes, the lustre of dark 
skins, an air of intense anticipation; the place is packed for the 
great excitement of the season, Heaven-Bound Soldiers, a miracle 
play conceived in the manner of the Middle Ages but acted and 
directed for negroes by negroes, the first of record. 

This church, for the time-being converted into a theatre, lends 
itself well. Its chancel, deep and high, is flanked on either side by 
a mezzanine balcony facing the congregation. The pulpit removed, 
the floor mounts within the chancel rail in a series of levels or 
steps. At the opening in the rail, the set is completed by a white- 
painted picket gate, wide open. 

Distantly, a chorus breaks forth, resonant voices singing in parts 
without accompaniment, “When the Saints Go Marching In.” Fig- 
ures surpliced in white swing into the aisle, two by two. They 
wave sago-palm fronds; they wear gilt crowns, saw-toothed and 
splendid. These are the Saints—soldiers who have made the grade 
to Heaven—quaintly enough, all women! The one exception is a 
man of impressive dignity (accented by gold-rimmed spectacles) 
who carries a great book, St. Peter himself! 

Not until St. Peter reaches the rail does it dawn on the observer 
that the gate, not pearly at all but the homely gate of a garden by 
the Big House, is the entrance of Heaven, within the chancel itself. 
As the procession swings through, a vibration has commenced, 
stirring a memory of Bush negro feet thudding upon the forest floor 
of a South American jungle, and of bodies swaying in a ceremonial 
dance. Here, too, feet beat and bodies sway, but in the “shouting” 
common to negro services; naturally negroes move when they sing. 
Religion, deeply felt, begins to take hold. Somehow the simple 
Sincerity of their feeling reaches the spot where one lives. Yet 
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respect for the vital promptings of faith struggle in the white mind 
with a certain unescapable drollness in the action. 

The Saints rank themselves up on either side, while St. Peter, 
Master of Ceremonies, stands guard near the gate, his record book 
held high. A comely Saint with a scroll, the only person through- 
out the play who has spoken lines (the rest express themselves by 
pantomime and spirituals) announces the first of a dozen episodes 
which make up the action; the Penitent Sinner is heaven-bound. 

A thin, elderly voice rises plaintively: 


“I gone to de rock for a hidin’ place . . .” 


“Can't hide, sinnah, you can’t hide,” respond the Saints. 
“TI gone to de mountain for a hidin’ place . . .” 
“Can't hide, sinnah, you can’t hide!’’ they warn her. 

She is aged, wizened. Her head droops; her step drags oper- 
atically. When she is halfway up the aisle an audible gasp escapes 
the assembly. The Devil himself, in flaming red from crown to 
toe, emerges from that gallery door at the very right hand of God. 

A child snivels in fright. No wonder; the red mask is like some 
war-mask of an African tribe, barbaric; his body like that of an 
animal reared on hind legs. Circles of white fuzz surround his 
eyes. This is no white man’s Mephistopheles. Where did the idea 
of such a malignant devil come from? Something about the ears 
and the absence of a tail gives a clue. Here, perhaps unconsciously 
but nevertheless convincingly personified, is that character, always 
making trouble and forever getting the best of people, Br’ Rabbit, 
elevated to Devilhood! 

This folk-Devil is stealthy. With face averted from the Saints, 
who eye with concern the pitchfork he carries, he slides across the 
church, past Heaven. As he nears the Penitent he half-crouches 
as though studying the best way to jump, the embodiment of 
menace. 

Slowly the Penitent comes on, her eyes on the Saints. ‘The 
Devil’s pantomime is good. “To ’tice de gal” he all but dances. 
He offers her a handsome scarf, which tempts her. She waves him 
back. He is persistent, but she is unswerving. She passes through 
the friendly gate, St. Peter hunts up her name in the big book and 
nods approvingly. The Devil stamps, jerks his head in rage, throws 
one arm backwards across his thigh (an inimitable negro gesture 
of disgust), and sucks his teeth. “Debbil follow you to Heaben’s 
gate. Ef he los’ you he alway suck his teet’”’, is an old folk tradi- 
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tion. Accepting defeat, he disappears through the door to Hades. 

The audience is enthralled. Only when he slinks out of sight 
do rhythmic feet resume their interrupted beat. One of the Saints 
pulls out a strip of gilt cardboard, saw-toothed, abstracts some 
hidden pins from her dress, and fastens a crown on the newcomer. 

That episode states the theme: the struggle of human beings to 
choose between God and the Devil. Comparison with The Green 
Pastures is inevitable; yet this piece is of wholly different genesis. 
Authorship of its two-page scenario is attributed to a negro post- 
man in Atlanta, where the play was first successfully performed in 
lieu of a revival. Art and economics have often an intimate rela- 
tion. Evangelists come high. One, once a famous Black-Face on 
the Keith circuit, asks, and in good times, gets, $125 a day and re- 
quires a contract for a week. This year with factories closing, 
negroes have been at the starvation line; collections in the church 
have been short, the revival specialist impossible. The miracle 
play we are witnessing is a serious performance intended to whip 
up emotional exaltation. If there are any pennies left in the purse 
they are more likely to be found in the plate. 

The Scroll-Reader introduces the second character, “A Happy 
Soul,” an ample-bosomed “Soldier” with a robust soprano: 


“I'm a climbin’ Jacob’s ladder— 
Sojer o’ the cross.” 


The Devil meets her far down the aisle and offers her a beautiful 
spring hat. He seems very much at home in church! He beckons 
evilly. She does not respond. He beckons with two fingers. She 
still remains cold. He appears maddened, and, concentrating hyp- 
notically upon her, beckons a third time, his index finger describ- 
ing a spiral, in seductive invitation. But the Happy Soul is devil- 
proof. The Saints welcome her into the fold. 

A shaky treble is heard: “Hush/ Hush! Somebody’s callin’ my 
name,’ quavers “The Little Sunbeam”, a skinny mulatto perhaps 
twelve years old, with bony knees and numerous pigtails. The 
Devil pops out again. Only with subtlety can he approach the 
innocent. He hides his pitchfork, and tries to make friends, holding 
out a doll. She eyes it wistfully, but the crimping pins which orna- 
ment her spikey head tremble with fear. Not even when he ap- 
peals to her maternal instinct by making the baby cry for her does 
she give in. When she is at last safe in Heaven, the Devil is 
plainly disgruntled ; three of the candidates have saved themselves. 
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The Keerless Young Pusson is the next outward-bound. 

“Sistah, Git yo’ Ticket Right’, admonishes the Saintly Chorus. 

From the look of her, the Careless One is a very light lady in- 
deed and very successful at it. The others have been in white; her 
dress is a flame. Her profuse jewelry is gaudy; she is de-kinked 
(no sin, yet significant). Painted grotesquely, she carries herself 
with a caricature of the debutante slouch. 

When the Devil spies her, he leaps in the air and cracks his 
heels together. 

In the solemn pews, where faces have resembled Congo sculp- 
tures, teeth suddenly gleam. This applicant for Heaven comes up 
the right aisle which leads directly to the Devil’s hangout. He 
fairly flies down to meet her. She coquettes with him. He seizes 
her arm. If she disengages herself it appears only to be for the 
fun of keeping him going. Yet when the very door of Hell gapes 
for her, she is attracted by the grandeur of the Saints in their pure 
white robes. Abruptly she deserts the Devil, and _ timidly 
approaches the gate. 

But St. Peter knows his duty and he does it. Sternly, he shuts 
her out. She sinks to her knees praying for admittance. The 
Saints are without pity. They render the verdict— 

“Too late . . . Too late, sinnuh, 
Maussuh done lock de do’. . .” 

The Devil pounces on his victim, slips his arm around her. She 
tosses her head at the Saints as Satan escorts her to his own version 
of what she already knew best on earth. 

The whole series of episodes is built on spirituals, whose usually 
appropriate themes gain emotional emphasis from the pulse of pat- 
ting feet. There is real pathos in— 

“Dere is res’ foh de weary trabbler 
Dere is res, dere is res’ foh me.” 

An old woman carrying a great white cotton bag on her back, 
strains her way towards Heaven. The Devil pretends to lift her 
load. He cannot fool her! She keeps on toting for herself as she 
has her whole life long. At the gate she drops her burden and 
straightens up proudly as her crown is neatly fitted upon her head. 

Male struggles for salvation are recognized at last in an episode 
entitled The Man Who Trusts in Riches. The Saints burst into 
“You Mus’ Hab Dat Pyo (Pure) Religion.” A draggle-tailed 
woman steals up one aisle to intercept the Rich Man, a lazy, hand- 
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some dandy, who strolls up the other. Satan looks at him cynically. 
Do heavenly crowns interest the wealthy? In dumb show the 
woman begs the plutocrat for bread. The Devil hunches his shoul- 
der, grins, and rubs his hands together. The Rich Man repulses 
her. That settles his fate. Heretofore the Devil’s fancy pitch- 
fork has been mostly in the way, but now the Rich Man disap- 
pears on its prongs. 

The house finds this eminently satisfactory. They are satisfied to 
have Satan lose successive candidates, the “Strong Witness”, and 
the “Warrior in the Army of the Lord” (who has a priceless line 
about persecution. . . “Dey put ’m in a Phillipine jail”, most prob- 
ably Philistine), so long as he gets ‘the Woman of Whom Solo- 
mon Spoke, ‘Her steps lead down to Hell.’” 

Then comes the Wayward Boy, like the “Keerless Young Pus- 
son,’ brazen. He sports a cane, puffs at a cigar; at the very turn 
towards the regions of the blest, he pulls out a pocket flask and 
drinks. This realism in church makes some of the elders gasp, yet, 
after all, a moral is pointed. He knows he is lost—he doesn’t even 
try for Heaven. The Devil makes a business-like haul. 

The last two episodes stand forth brilliantly. The Scroll-Reader 
does not name the next character—only shakes her head over the 
up-coming soul—and remarks sagely, “You kin fool de people, but 
a puffick record is always kep’ in Heaben.” 

Even before she comes in view a splendid contralto voice noti- 
fies all hearers that this time Somebody has arrived. A handsome 
young negress in misleading white makes a real entrance. She 
moves forward with grace and assurance, with the aplomb of an 
old actress. Her lines concern righteousness unshakable: 


“T shall not, shall not be remove’. . . 
Jus’ like a tree planted by the waters 


,”) 


I shall not be ‘move’. 
The Devil pays her passionate court; he bows, he scrapes, he : 
whispers in her ear. Her manner is baffling—she seems to be re- 
sisting him. Yet she brazenly accepts and drapes over her arm a 
fringed. shawl. While she does not allow him to touch her, it is 
plain that they are old friends. She typifies the Shameless Hypo- 
crite. 
Satan hovers around to hold her to her bargain. He knows her! 
Still singing like a seraph, she tries to doublecross him. She ap- 
proaches Heaven. Seized by fear that she may fool St. Peter, the 
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Devil tries to get in between her and the gate. For once he and 
God’s Book-keeper are of the same mind. St. Peter slams it in her 
face. With perfect nonchalance the Hypocrite turns toward Hell. 
This time the Devil cracks his heels together in the air twice! As 
he escorts the prima donna to her permanent dressing rooms, the 
audience rocks with relief that the Whited Sepulchre is recognized 
as a hussy. 

The church goes dark for the final episode—the only one in 
which lighting is a factor. The powers of evil work in darkness. 
The frightened soul trying to enter Heaven is bewildered. Can she 
find her way? Her song is plaintive: 

“Is de light from de lighthouse shinin’ on me?” 


A white beacon flashes on her from Heaven, but puzzlingly from 
above the Devil’s door an equally powerful red light shines forth. 
Shall she respond to the sign of human love or the sign of virtue? 
Mephistopheles employs his wit, most trickily, but triumphantly 
she makes the right choice. Satan takes his final exit, cringing, but 
bangs the door to Hell. The Saints encourage all sinners to emu- 
late her choice: 

“Git on boa’d, my po’ li'l chillen 
Dere’s room foh many an’ moh’ .. . 

The play is over. Before a table with a plate on it, the preacher 
exhorts briefly, encouraging contributions. The Saints and con- 
gregation sing on, while church-members make pilgrimages to drop 
coins. “Walk in Jerusalem Jus’ Like John.” .. . The beat of feet, 
the clap of hands, grows at once more elemental and more involved 
in syncopation—a rhythmic counterpoint interwoven in several 
points like a harmony, and as affecting as the tom-tom in The Em- 
peror Jones. Yet local lines in this old song afford comic contrast: 

“Den ol’ Noah, dat foolish ma-an .. . 
Built de Ark ona rise o’ lan’... 
Big rain come wid de change 0’ de moon... 
Aw’ ol’ Noah been consu-ume!” 

If that hysteria-with-holy-sanction in which members go into “a 
strance-like” or “raggify deyself” (tear off their clothes) never is 
evident, it is because the drama has been too good to be first-rate as 
a revival. Instead of a spiritual jag, Heaven-Bound has proved a 
spiritual cocktail. But despite the small collection there is a fine 
sense of communion in the air. 

“Roll, Jordan Roll .. .” A benediction. The evening is done. 
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Amusing, but immense, too. Judged by opportunities, these negroes 
are not far from the bottom of the heap, yet without white initia- 
tive or intervention they produced here a musical folk-play with 
much to recommend it, interpreted in characters from the life they 
know. Bits of the acting were excellent, yet “the talent” was 
drawn from cooks, nurses, butlers and washerwomen. Gilpin was 
a Pullman porter. How many Gilpins are there in Southern 
towns, to be discovered by such plays as this now in circuit in their 
own churches? 

Heaven-Bound is the more remarkable because much of it is ad 
lib. I saw the libretto from which this church worked; two pages, 
handwritten, indicating twenty-one possible episodes but describing 
neither types, sets, nor stage business. Each performance, then, 
must be free-hand, the actors and the director (in this case a 
woman) co-operating. As the spirituals used in one town are often 
unknown in another, the music differs also. 

Like The Green Pastures—and unlike. Not the Deity but the 
Devil is the chief actor. God remains unseen. St. Peter, his repre- 
sentative, acts as a foil for the Satanic Br’ Rabbit. Since the piece 
was not intended to amuse white people, comic relief is unstudied. 
A bit grotesque, the play is nevertheless touched with raw poetry. 
In its rhythmic ideas, its racial tone-color, it suggests the jungle 
basis of primitive music, the swinging tunes and beats of the ele- 
ments, waves, rain, wind. 

This Georgia Passion Play might, if it could be kept genuine, be 
built into something that people would journey to see every year, 
the sincere expression of a race by means of its great gifts for belief, 
for music, for drama. Heaven-Bound may readily be the fore- 
runner of an authentic folk-theatre. Wherever the American negro 
is going—and who knows?—he will get there more quickly and 
have more to deliver if at home he uses his own gifts under his 
own steam. Not the least of his potentialities lies in this field. 
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Maurice Browne Reviews 
A Dance Mime at Dartington 


To the Editor: 


I HAVE recently seen a dance-mime pro- 
gramme of such beauty and significance 
that I am venturing to send you an account 
of it. The programme was given, as its 
inaugural performance, by the School of 
Dance-Mime at Dartington Hall, Totnes, 
Devonshire; the School—one of the more 
recent activities at Dartington—is under 
the direction of Miss Louise Soelberg and 
Miss Margaret Barr.* 

The performance was given in the open 
air, in the ancient, unroofed and disused 
banqueting hall, which dates from the four- 
teenth century. ‘The estate is situated in 
the heart of the country, and the audience 
consisted of those working on the estate, 
local residents, and a sprinkling of visitors 
from London. I am frank to admit that I 
came to it with considerable trepidation: 
amateur dance-mime performances are as 
a rule hardly exhilarating, and Miss Barr’s 
arrangement of the dances in Miss Van 
Volkenburg’s production of Othello at the 
Savoy Theatre last year had not particu- 
larly pleased me; nor did I feel encouraged 
when, on arrival at Dartington, I learned 
that the forty or fifty people taking part 
in the performance included two or three 
professionals, schoolgirls, schoolboys, typ- 
ists, gardeners, teachers, foresters, farmers, 
housemaids, stonemasons, dieticians, can- 
teen-workers, clerks and an author. None 
of them, moreover, with the exception of 
the two or three professionals, had ever 
appeared in public before. 





* Both formerly of the Cornish School, Seattle. 





The first half of the programme, consist- 
ing of seven numbers—chiefly solos or 
groups of three—was not as depressing as 
I had feared, but, with the exception of an 
occasional moment, was not exciting. A 
gay dance given by children gave pleasure 
alike to its performers and to the audience; 
there was a short solo—postures in the 
Japanese manner—which showed distinc- 
tion in conception and execution; there was 
a group of quasi-Dutch peasant family 
dances which were simple and had a story 
to tell; and there was consistent beauty in 
the costumes and in the stage composition; 
the stage management, too, was good. But, 
for considerable part, the first part of the 
programme seemed, to a lowbrow like my- 
self, somewhat “‘‘arty” and pretentious, and, 
in one number—a Viennese Waltz, ap- 
parently designed to catch popular applause 
(which it failed to do)—meretricious. 

During the interval, however, I began to 
“sit up and take notice.” An extremely 
complicated piece of stage construction was 
carried out, coram publico, by volunteer 
stage-hands (workers on the estate) with 
speed, silence and efficiency. The first half 
of the programme had been given on a flat 
platform in front of the great fireplace in 
the banqueting hall; on this platform was 
now erected a series of steps, rostra, plat- 
forms and runways, designed (in the Appia 
manner) simply, severely and with distinc- 
tion ; the highest level must have been seven 
feet or more above the ground, and from it 
a runway led through one of the ruined 
windows of the hall. These platforms, de- 
signed to bear the weight of forty or fifty 
people, had of course to be strongly built 
and accurately set in place. The scene 
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‘““Chattering workgirls, hands beating complicated rhythms, human 
beings as time-clocks, as levers, as the pulse of great engines.” . 
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THE BrIDE 


Of the dance mimes at Dartington Maurice Browne 
writes in this issue: ‘““The second half . . . equalled in 
actual result the greatest creative dancing which I have 
seen. Technique of high order, judged by professional 
standards, was shown by virtually every performer.” 

















BETWEEN 


change at the first performance took nine- 
teen minutes; at the second performance 
eight. In the commercial theatre (where 
of course, too, the stage-hands would have 
been working out of sight of the audience ) 
a normal management would certainly have 
allowed a twenty minutes intermission. 
The figures speak for themselves. : 

I find it as difficult to write dispassion- 
ately about the second half of the pro- 
gramme as I have found it easy to write 
rather patronisingly about the first half. 
There were five numbers—four of them 
dance-mimes given by rather large groups, 
one of them a dance-mime given by a group 
of three persons. My only analagous ex- 
periences in the theatre have been the pre- 
war performances of the Russian Ballet, 
Dalcroze’s Festival Pageant to commemo- 
rate Swiss Independence at Geneva in 1914, 
and The Birthday of the Infanta as given 
by Robert Edmond Jones and Adolph Bolm 
at the Lexington Theatre, New York, some 
twelve or fourteen years ago. This pro- 
gramme, however, differed from these, as 
these from one another, and existed entirely 
in its own right. Not merely was the aim 
high: it was achieved; the second half of 
the programme equalled in actual result the 
greatest creative dancing I have seen. 

At one moment there were six or eight 
slender and impersonal female figures, ‘‘clad 
in white samite, mystic, wonderful,” pre- 
senting the song of the morning stars as 
Blake might have seen it; at another the 
surge, rush, tragedy and comedy of a fac- 
tory, with chattering workgirls, hands beat- 
ing complicated rhythms, human beings as 
time-clocks, as levers, as the pulse and 
rhythm of great engines; again, a peasant 
family was gathered for work, for play, for 
prayer, grouping itself about the Eternal 
Child, in turn loved, scolded and wor- 
shipped ; from the bosom of Mother Earth 
herself rose Man and Woman, to love, to 
fear, to hope, to strive, to achieve, to be 
defeated, to sink back into the primal dark- 
ness of the everlasting womb; a wedding 
procession leaving such a church as might 
have been built in fairyland for an elfin 
wedding met a funeral procession entering 
such a graveyard as is common to us all; 
the revellers and mourners interwove, 
passed by, failed to recognise each other; 
the clashing rhythms intermingled, retain- 


CURTAINS 


ing their discords; the discords blended into 
that harmony and exaltation which have 
no logic but a beauty surpassing logic. 


Let me add that I am writing some three 
weeks after seeing the performance. The 
impressions which it made on me, and 
which I have gropingly tried to describe in 
the last paragraph, are as vivid to-day as 
they were then. Such impressions do not 
retain their vitality, at least for a middle- 
aged and hard-boiled theatrical manager, 
except when they are caused by creative 
work of a very high order. 


I learned afterwards that the bridegroom 
in the wedding procession, a tall, magnifi- 
cently built young German of some nine- 
teen years, not only had never appeared in 
public before, he had never danced betore, 
and was so self-conscious when rehearsals 
started that he would not rehearse with 
other performers present. He “carried” the 
procession—and (literally) carried the 
bride—moving in perfect rhythm and con- 
trol, with her seated on his left shoulder, 
up inclined runways some thirty or thirty- 
five feet in length, to a height of at least 
seven feet above the ground, and out into 
the darkness through the ruined window— 
this, too, immediately after a wild and ex- 
hausting dance of sexual ecstasy; in sheer 
technique it was an achievement not un- 
worthy of Nijinsky. And similar technique 
of a really high order, judged by severe. pro- 
fessional standards, was shown by virtually 
every performer in the second part. 


Miss Soelberg and Miss Barr take their 
places with this production, in my consid- 
ered opinion, among the half-dozen signifi- 
cant international figures in dance-mime, 
Miss Soelberg as an organizer and both of 
them as choreographers. 


The music throughout was interesting, 
especially the original compositions by Mr. 
Donald Pond in the second half of the pro- 
gramme. Its execution, however, was un- 
satisfactory (with the exception of Mr. 
Pond’s own handling of his specially de- 
signed percussion instruments) ; it was ama- 
teurish in the bad sense of the word. For 
this, however, it would probably be unjust 
to blame the singers and instrumentalists, 
since the music showed every sign of hav- 
ing been lamentably under-rehearsed. 


Maurice Browne 
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A Canadian Playwright Compares 
American and English Broadcasting: 

I have read with considerable interest 
“Sidelights on the Broadcast Play” by Val 
Gielgud which appeared in the June issue 
of THEATRE Arts, In common with many 
articles on radio technique written by radio 
workers in Great Britain, Mr. Gielgud’s, 
by implication, does an injustice both to the 
knowledge and the technical capacities of 
those engaged in work before the micro- 
phone on this continent. 

It seems to be popularly supposed across 
the water that nothing is known over here, 
save by hear-say, of the production method 
known as “multiple studio technique” in 
which the various elements used in a broad- 
cast play—actors, crowds, sound effects, 
music, etc.—are placed in separate studios 
and their contributions to the program as- 
sembled on what is known as a dramatic 
control or mixing panel. 

As a matter of fact one of the largest 
dramatic control panels constructed any- 
where is that built in Montreal by the Ca- 
nadian National Railways to broadcast a 
series of plays written by myself and based 
on episodes in Canadian History. The 
series of plays was broadcast during the 
past winter and afforded an opportunity to 
judge both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the multiple studio method, par- 
ticularly since the productions were under 
the direction of Tyrone Guthrie, a radio 
dramatist and director of distinction on the 
other side, who was brought to Canada 
by the railway company to produce and 
direct the series. In addition to my plays, 
Mr. Guthrie also produced Masefield’s 
Good Friday which he had done three 
times previously for the B. B. C. 

While the historical plays were being 
broadcast in Montreal, another series of 
mine was being broadcast from Toronto, 
using the single studio method. With 
these experiences, coupled with various 
trips to the N. B. C. and C. B. S. studios 
in New York, I feel that I am in a some- 
what unique position to judge the com- 
parative values of the two methods of pro- 
duction ; for there seem to be few American 
radio workers who have observed the Brit- 
ish technique at first hand, and few Brit- 
ishers who are familiar with the American. 
And those few Britishers, it has seemed to 


me, have approached broadcasting on this 
continent with a prejudice and a superi- 
ority which seems to be peculiarly associ- 
ated with the B. B. C.—a superiority, | 
have no doubt, which has been inspired 
largely by American writers who view con- 
temptuously the entire system of advertis- 
ing sponsorship without troubling to make 
exceptions for the quality and quantity of 
music on the American air nor for the ex- 
cellence of many of the dramatic produc- 
tions broadcast from New York. 

Having watched an outstanding British 
director use the multiple studio method, | 
am very doubtful if the system has any real 
advantage over the single studio technique 
used on this continent, and I am convinced 
that any advantages which may exist are 
more than outweighed by the evident dis- 
advantages. The Britisher seems to be con- 
cerned alone with what goes on the air; 
the American with how much is taken off 
the air. The one seeks an artistic justifica- 
tion; the other an economic justification. 
While the artistic motivation should lead 
to free experiment it can also—and I be- 
lieve has—lead to an amount of precious 
nonsense among whose dominant ingredi- 
ents a profound contempt for all the works 
of the economically inspired radio worker 
is not the least. 

The dramatic control panel does permit 
a more flexible and a more positive control 
of fading. Background music, crowd ef- 
fects, atmospheric sounds of music, may be 
created before they are needed and sifted in 
through the control knobs much as one sifts 
seasoning into soup. What Mr. Gielgud 
refers to as perspective may be obtained 
with greater certainty and a greater num- 
ber of planes of sound kept distinguishable 
one from the other. The British seem to 
set much store by these things which seem 
to me at best incidental and of secondary 
importance to the dialogue upon which the 
artistic worth of the radio play must depend. 

The multiple studio method demands a 
much greater floor space. It demands 
about four times the rehearsals. There is 
always the danger of false cue spoiling a 
production. The director has no control 
over his actors once the mikes are alive. 
And surely something must be sacrificed by 
placing actors in an emotional vacuum, 
separated, very often, from the crowd 
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from which they are supposed to be re- 
ceiving dramatic stimulae. 

Comparing my own plays, as they were 
produced by the multiple studio method 
under reasonably favorable circumstances 
and able direction, with plays broadcast 
from New York by the single studio 
method, I am not satisfied that there is 
sufficient difference in the technical quali- 
ties of the two to justify the complicated, 
laborious and expensive methods of multi- 
Given a large 
enough studio, enough microphones, and 
placing the director in such a position that 
he may hear his actors over a loud speaker 
and at the same time be seen and heard by 
them, then the single studio technique is 
quite as satisfactory as the other and to the 
artist who is as concerned with his play as 
it is dialed from the air as he is interested 
in the involved mechanics of its produc- 
tion, offers as great artistic possibilities. 

Whatever may be the defects of Ameri- 
can broadcasting—and they are not as nu- 
merous as is lightly assumed—the technique 
of production is not one of them, and the 
assumption that technical methods are in 
common use in Europe of which we have 
never heard is quite unjustified. Had Mr. 
Gielgud’s article been the first in which I 
sensed an Edwardian’s superiority it would 
have passed unnoticed but coming as the 
last of a number in which the assumption 
of American ignorance and vulgarity in 
matters pertaining to the radio was so 
patent, I feel that some word of defense 
may well be expressed by a neutral. 


MERRILL DENISON 


Theatre for the Dance: 


Of all the problems with which concert 
dancers must contend, the hardest is that 
they have no theatre designed to meet their 
definite economic and artistic requirements. 
A dancer giving a recital pays a commercial 
rate for a theatre or hall whose auditorium, 
stage and lighting equipment are out of key 
with his most elementary needs. More- 
over, the average theatre manager considers 
the American concert dancer only a sort 
of fractious step-child whom he is neither 
bound, nor anxious, to please. 

It is theoretically, at least, possible for 
dancers to free themselves from this plight 


CURTAINS 


by building their own theatres to serve only 
the dance. Practically, the building of a 
theatre today involves far too great an ex- 
pense. But as a first step a studio with 
stage and auditorium specially designed to 
meet the concert dancer’s need can easily 
be made in an existing building. We have 
done something of this kind with the Inti- 
mate Theatre which we designed and built 
in the Dance Center at 105 West 56th 
Street, New York, on these principles: 

First, the auditorium is raised and not 
the stage. Complete beauty of movement 
is lost if the audience is not on a higher 
plane. Moreover, the view of the dancers’ 
feet is cut off, for a great part of the audi- 
ence, by the raised platform. The Inti- 
mate Theatre has an amphitheatre seating 
arrangement for more than 100 people. 
The room itself is 25 by 65 feet. Against 
one end of it we built a series of steps, 
each step 16 inches high and 26 inches 
wide. On these the audience sits. In the 
center section are six rows with a right and 
left wing jutting out, forming a sort of 
balcony. Underneath the balcony is space 
for dressing rooms. ‘The steps are a part of 
the design. Rising straight to the ceiling 
with right and left arms curving out of the 
top, the whole effect is architectural. 

The rest of the theatre, two-thirds of the 
space, is given over to the stage. Ample 
room to dance is the primary essential in 
a Dancers’ Theatre. All that the audi- 
ence needs is room to see. Velour front 
curtains separate the stage from the audi- 
ence and a black velvet cyclorama gives 
depth and perspective. There are no foot- 


lights, because it is possible to get all the 


most interesting lighting effects without 
them. There are eight spotlights suspended 
from the ceiling and controlled from a 
switchboard underneath the right wing of 
the balcony. The electrician has a free 
view of the stage at all times. This kind 
of stage is most practical in a dancers’ 
studio because it can be used for teaching, 
rehearsals and professional performances. 
Although there is no pit between audi- 
ence and stage, the separation is complete. 
The arrangement of the auditorium, the 
lighting, the perspective, all contribute to 
the necessary sense of illusion. The very 
simplicity of this theatre makes it perfect 
for the Dance. Feicia SOREL 
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Watson, James Bryce, Brander Matthews, 


A CRITIC’Ss WORLD 


William Archer, Life, Work and 
Friendships, by Lt.-Col. C. Archer. 
Yale University Press. $5.00. 


_ turn of the last century caught a 
number of young giants of the drama 
getting into their full stride. Among them 
was one whose duty and pleasure it was to 
measure the achievement of the others and 
to encourage them to live up to their capa- 
bilities. He was so successful in this that 
a contemporary wrote to him, “You have 
done more for the English stage than any 
man living.” To playwrights William 
Archer was “best friend and severest critic’”’. 
That was his profession—the main object 
of his life’s effort. But his energies were 
so great that he became known not only 
as England’s foremost authority on drama, 
but as the translator of Ibsen, the author 
of an excellent treatise on Playmaking and 
that exciting and amusing melodrama, The 
Green Goddess. 

Judged by any one of the three cate- 
gories listed by his brother in the sub-title 
of this biography Williar: Archer lived suc- 
cessfully. His days were not devoid of ad- 
venture and amusement, he accomplished 
much, the most able and fascinating men 
of his time were his close and loyal friends. 

The letters published in this volume re- 
create for the reader a little friendly intel- 
lectual world that deserves to be known. 
Ibsen writes to his translator and champion 
to thank him for the battle won. Francis 
Thompson writes a pathetic letter of grati- 
tude for recognition. Shaw writes in frank 
good humor to call Archer a “stupendous 
ass”. Here are letters to and from the 
Stevensons, Thomas Hardy, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Andrew Carnegie, Edmond Ros- 
tand, William Dean Howells, William 


Gilbert Murray. Sir James Barrie, in 
amused exasperation writes a dramatic criti- 
cism of the honest dramatic critic in his 
own part, as he sees him “through the hole 
in the author’s box’’: 

“Your first entrance. It is too conven- 
tional—always the same. Why look so 
apologetic—why so fearful of being seen 
by anyone who respects you? You drop 
into your seat and stare at your boots. The 
boots business might be cut altogether. It 
would probably be more effective to look up 
at the author’s box and smile pleasantly. 

“Your first exit. I think you might put 
more life into this. I am far from asking 
you to rush out, but what happens is this 
(I was sitting behind you the other night 
and watched—but I also notice it from my 
box). Your mouth opens wide and you 
quickly put your hand over it. Then you 
think you may as well sit down again. 
Then you think you will go out, then you 
think what’s the good? Then you go. You 
don’t really exit. You put your back 
against the first wall and stand up stage, as 
it were, talking to two bearded ruffians dis- 
guised in initials. (A. B. W.—Walkley, 
and G. B. S.) You have not the appear- 
ance of one talking about the good things 
that have been said during the act. 

“The second act. Much of your business 
seems unnecessary. Such expectation as 
was in your face in Act I has now passed 
away. In its place are several lines that 
might be omitted. You have the appear- 
ance of a man, who for some reason of his 
own, is counting a hundred many times. 

“W ant of facial expression. This indeed 
is your greatest want. You must guard 
against it. You get worse and worse. I 
am thinking particularly of your laugh, 
which you seem to have cut out in the long 
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ago. Restore it... . The other night... 
a ripple of laughter ran along the stalls 
till it reached you. It could not even jump 
you and proceed. You are like the ground 
that is cleared in a forest when a fire is 
approaching. ...I shall have you yet. 
You shave. I like this. I can see what you 
are up to so much better. As for the beards 
of your initialled pair of friends, they don’t 
give me a fair chance. I beg you to cut 
them entirely. Let A. B. W. and G. B. S. 
shave their beards and come out into the 
open.” 


Shaw said of Archer that he was “the 
victim of an unsleeping and incorrigible 
sense of humor”. ‘This stood him in good 
stead when, near the end of his career he 
wrote The Green Goddess, a successful 
play (pipe dream of all dramatic critics), 
which gave him financial independence dur- 
ing the last years of his life. More evident 
still was his sense of humor when he tried 
to get an American producer to buy his 
historical drama, Martha Washington. Of 
this he wrote to Granville-Barker: 


“Probably I broke to you the sad news 
that America regards Martha Washington 
with chilling aloofness. The only chance 
for her, it appears, is to get her translated 
into Czecho-Slovak and retranslated into 
American, when the Theatre Guild will 
produce her expressionistically, or Arthur 
Hopkins will commission Robert Edmond 
Jones to design one scene (principally con- 
sisting of stairs) to serve for all the seven 
tableaux.” 


William Archer saw service in two wars 
(in the Boer War as a soldier, in govern- 
ment work during the great war). He ac- 
tively followed his profession. And he 
found time to fight valiantly in other 
causes, too. The recognition of Ibsen, 
Spelling Reform, a British National 
Theatre (a project still feeling the impetus 
he gave it) all found in him an ardent and 
uncompromising supporter. Colonel Archer 
has been wise to let the story tell itself 
through the documents he has compiled. 
What was left he has told with a soldier’s 
laconicism. The volume proves one of the 
most valuable contributions to the record 
of an age which, being so close to it, our 
contemporaries are inclined to overlook. 

Cari CARMER 


A MANUAL OF SCENE DESIGN 


Scenery—A Manual of Design, by 
Harold Helvenston. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press: Stanford University, 
California. Humphrey Milford, Ox- 
ford University Press: London. $3.50. 


S INCE the day, about sixteen years ago, 
when Robert Edmond Jones set the 
stage for Granville Baiker’s production of 
The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife at 
Wallack’s Theatre, the background of the 
American theatre has changed completely. 
A whole generation of young artists, tech- 
nicians, stage carpenters, scene painters, 
electricians, have sprung up, all eager to 
add their contribution of creative design, 
or skill in execution, or both, to the work 
of the theatre. But with most of the doors 
to professional experience closed tightly 
against newcomers by the immutable laws 
of the stage unions, their best avenues to 
training have been the university and the 
little theatre. And only those who have 
tried to learn all that needs to be known 
about stage design, its theory and practice, 
its forms, methods and materials know how 
expensive and inadequate such training 
may be. 

Probably no book has been more often 
asked for during the last ten years than 
one which would give enough information, 
accurate, broad in scope, definite in detail, 
to help the scene designer or the teacher 
of scene design on his way. Harold Hel- 
venston, director of dramatics at Stanford 
University, has made exactly such a book 
in his Scenery—A Manual of Design. The 
volume (which anyone who knows any- 
thing about the price of book-making knows 
is worth three times what it sells for) is 
lavishly illustrated with examples of every 
kind of design, model, working drawing, 
technical detail (including more than a 
score which show the variety and adapta- 
bility of Helvenston’s own work as a de- 
signer) which help clarify the text. The 
text itself analyzes in a useful, informative 
way the various approaches which a de- 
signer may make to his problem, the steps 
he takes to forward it, the work he does 
to complete it. It analyzes his relation to 
the director, who must harmonize the de- 
signs with the other elements of the pro- 
duction, to the actor who is the foreground 
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of the design, to the lighting expert who is 
actually a modern form of scene painter, 
and last but not least, to the business man- 
ager of the theatre upon whose budget and 
allowances much of the quality of the fin- 
ished scenery depends. A list of all ma- 
terials used, a definition of mechanical ef- 
fects, an invaluable “Scene Webster” add 
to the completeness of the volume. 

Gordon Craig’s Scene is a philosophic 
analysis of the relation of the background 
to the play during the course of history. 
Helvenston’s Scenery—A Manual of De- 
sign is at the other end of the line. It is 
not intended for the professional. It is not 
a philosophy. It does not purport to de- 
velop an aesthetic for the scene designer. 
It does exactly, and effectively, what it says 
it does: “‘offers a process for the develop- 
ment of stage settings suitable to the play 
and in keeping with the production, with 
an eye toward good taste and strict 
economy, for little theatres, high schools, 
universities, and dramatic clubs where the 
efforts of the designer are usually governed 
by a definite and limited budget.” 


On Dramatic Method, by Harley 
Granville-Barker. London: Sidgwick 
& Jackson, Ltd. 


HIS book consists of the Clark lec- 
tures given in 1930 in the University 

of Cambridge; but let no reader be preju- 
diced against it on that account. Seldom, 
if ever, can lectures have been so readable. 
They have that bulk which is essential to 
the spoken word (very much as it is to 
diet), and yet a deal of thought is concen- 
trated in them. Here are some of the 
shrewdest Shakespearean criticisms of our 
time, being criticisms from the actor’s and 
director’s standpoint ; and a timely exposure 
of the pretensions of Restoration comedy ; 
and general observations on dramatic form 
that deserve a book to themselves. Never- 
theless, the title is perhaps broad enough 
to be somewhat misleading. No text-book 
is here, and a text-book seems rather to 
be indicated by the particular words chosen. 
Future scholars, sifting the wheat of such 
books from the chaff, will enjoy some fine 
confused reading as they dip into their 


Granville-Barker. They will learn some 
thing of our queer stage, which allows such 
a man to devote himself to lecturing and 
book-writing instead of direction. And we 
for our part can learn that a theatre-mind 
is not incompatible with a fine response to 
classical dramatic literature. 


Sir William Schwenk Gilbert, A 
Bibliographical Adventure, by Town- 
ley Searle: London. 3 Guineas. 


HERE is a clue to the scope and 

quality of this most recent addition to 
the growing bulk of Gilbertiana in its sub- 
title. It is more than a bibliography, if 
less than a biography; and in compiling it 
the author has shown an adventurous spirit 
that has carried him neatly over many a 
rocky spot. He has made the book gay 
and colorful with his own illustrations in 
the Gilbertian manner, and has enlivened 
its lists and dates and facts by the addition 
of anecdotes with their own excitement 
(about the lost chorus from Pirates, for 
example) and letters (such as the one from 
Gilbert to Clement Scott, denouncing the 
critic for his disapproval) which make their 
comment on Gilbert’s life and work. As 
noted in Mr. R. E. Swartout’s introduc- 
tion: 

“Gilbert like Shakespeare and for the 
matter of that, like any other serious artist, 
was never entirely satisfied with his work 
and altered it now and again either to 
bring it up to date . . . or else to improve 
the artistic workmanship of the libretto.” 

Hence, those innumerable “points” 
which are at once the meat of the bibliog- 
rapher and the poison of the collector 
whose choice item is shown to be spurious— 
unless indeed he is fortunate enough to find 
compensation in the discovery that a 
pamphlet picked up for a trifle is really 
a first issue of a rare work. Mr. Searle 
gives out the results of his painstaking and 
enthusiastic research with an impartial 
hand and a spritely air. His spirit in- 
vests the book with an interest not con- 
fined to students or collectors, but calcu- 
lated to gain the attention of that far 
larger contingent known in England as 
Savoyards and in America as Gilbert and 
Sullivan fans, a rapidly growing company. 
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GeorG KAISER 


The distinguished author of Gas and From 
Morn to Midnight in an informal pose. An 
appreciation of the playwright and his work 
by the editor of Querschnitt will be found 
on page 813 of this issue. 
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ODERATE TARIFF 
50¢ first 2 hours, 5¢ each addi- Published October 10 


tional hour, 24 hour periods. | 
Monthly storage rates quoted 
on request. Address General ; 
Offices, 350 Madison Avenue THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
for descriptive folder TJ. 119 West 57TH ST New York CITY 


With Line-cut Illustrations by the Author 


In paper, $.60 Bound in cloth, $1.00 | 
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NEW PLAYS 
BERKELEY SQUARE 


One of the greatest successes on 
Broadway in many years. By John 
Balderston. 7 males, 8 females. 
One interior. Produced in New 
York with Leslie Howard and Mar- 
galo Gilmore. Price 75 cents. 


REBOUND 


Donald Ogden Stewart's comedy 
hit in 3 acts. 7 males, 5 females. 
Two interiors. Produced in New 
York by Arthur Hopkins, with Hope 
Williams. Price 75 cents. 


SOLID SOUTH 


Comedy in 3 acts. By Lawton 
Campbell. 5 males, 4 females. One 
interior. A portrait of richly hum- 
crous exaggeration. Played in 
New York with Richard Bennett. 
Price 75 cents. 


REMOTE CONTROL 


Thrilling mystery melodrama occur- 
ring in the studio of a broadcasting 
station. By Clyde North, Albert C. 
Fuller and Jack Nelson. 3 acts. 15 
males, 9 females. One _ interior. 
Price 75 cents. 











Send for our new 1932 Complete 
Catalogue of Plays, free of charge. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 W. 45th St. New York 
811 W. 7th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 














KE qwearre Annus Direc, 





Books 
RARE BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


Catalogue Number 25 
First Editions of Plays; 
bills, Play bills & programmes; 
Magazines; books on Theatre 
Arte; 





bills, 


scarce 


containing Circus 

Menagerie 

Theatrical 

Marionettes, Commedia dell’ 

of Theatrical Work; 
Sent Post Free on Demand te 

The Bookroom of J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 


History, 
Conjuring and all 


aspects 


Theatrical Equipmen 


CHARLES |, y 
STAGE LIGHTING 


Many Little Theatre . 
are using Baby Spotli 
lighting their entire profusisal 
Baby Spots $6. to $15, Movi 
Water Ripples, Ocean Wa 
Floodlights, Stereopticons, Ete 


253 West 14th Street, N 


Tel. CHelsea 8-2171~4) 5 





P.O. Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





Costumes 


your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME w Brooks’ 


ay managers do. 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


COSTUMES 


EAVES COSTUME CoO. 

151 W. 46th St., New York 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers 
Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 














PEP DBI DED DELD IPD OLE. 


Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 


48 West 52nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Telephone 
VOlunteer 5-2091 


Important Importations 
Le Bon Genre — 115 


colored French  cos- 
tume plates 1801-1822 


Nouve._Les TENDANCES 
pu THEATRE 
Leon Moussinac 





$60.00 


55.00 


Das AMERIKANISCHE 
‘THEATER UND KINO 
Gregor and Fulop-Miller 


Les CosTUMES pu Pays 
DE FrancE—plates 


25.00 


10.00 


LICHTSPIELHAUSER UND 
‘TONFILMTHEATER 


Zucker and Stindt 8.00 


Max RemNHARDT: 25 
JAHRES DEUTSCHES 
‘THEATER 

Hans Rothe 7.50 


WOLDS WOI DC WOT DOW DEUS 














made to order—prices moderate. 
COSTUMES 
w Complete mail order service for 
(Na =COLLEGES. 
ehida Scenic and Lighting effects for 
> i wate» for catalog. 
7 Hooker-Howe Costume Co. 


Write for illustrated catalogues. 
LITTLE THEATRES, SCHOOLS, 
AVERMILI PERIOD PLAYS, OPERAS. Send 
46-52 So. Main St., Haverhill, Mass. 





Manuscripts 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


PLAYS, STORIES, SCENARIOS, Reviewed for 
Marketing by Experts, free of charge. Commission 
after marketing. Send return postage. Also depart- 
ment for translating, revising, professional typing. 


AUTHORS BUREAU 
1520 Broadway Room & 





New York 





Theatrical Equipment 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 


Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Theatres—Our Specialty. 
Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information. 
443 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 


also 


400 W. 96th St., Les Angeles, Calif. 


RENT SCENERY? 


The One Place 
AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 














Real Service! Low Rentals! Newest 
Settings! World-wide Patronage! 
Get acquainted! Prospectus. 


a . 


The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England. 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY | “ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 
Natural Looking 

PUBLISHERS From 5c to $75.00 
Arranjay’s Mohair wigs 
Successful One Act Plays can be redressed or style 

changed for 50c. 
Send for list Merchandise guaranteed 


or money refunded in 
three days if not worn. 
Prompt Service. 
Send for Catalogue A 
Phone CHelsea 3-8340 
ROSEN AND JACOBY, 34 W. 20th St, 


J ‘WEISS Q&S 


DRAPERIES 
for 


THEATRE & STAGE 
508 West 43rd St. New 





CURTAINS 





CATALOGUE SERVICE 


If you wish catalogues of theatre equips 
supplies, write us your needs. We wil 
you receive them promptly and without 


LITTLE THEATRE DEPARTMENT 
Theatre Arts Monthly 








PGS 

LS 2288 Ww 

ORI ENC CA 
888 


SOx oc? 


A MATTER 
OF MINUTE 


from theatre 
to home 


Rapia »sbway trains carry you j 
the theatrical district almost te 
door . . . to the comforts am 
venience of Ogden living. Full 
hotel service. 


MONTHLY RATES: 
Room with bath from 
Room, bath, serving pantry from 
bath, serving panty 

















2 Rooms, 
from 


Special rates on lease 


Also unfurnished accommodti 
ENdicott 2-3325 


HOTEL OGbBl 


50 West 72nd Sire 


Under KNOTT Managemett 
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Course in Theatrical 


MERICAN ACADEMY : 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS |/“"sunageo 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 






Practical instruction in 
creating and presenting 
designs for the stage. 
Studios open for your 
inspection 9 a. m. to 
9:30 p. m. Among other 
Courses offered: 

Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary wie te oe nt 0 

ROOM 152-G COlumbus 5-2077 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY Traphagen School of Fashion 
1680 Broadway (bet. 52d & 53d Sts.) N. Y. 


For 47 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 























MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 


Drawings for the 
v 


Theatre 


By Robert Edmond Jones Private and class lessons for 
y 


Actors and Singers in the 
Technique of Acting, Ex- 
pression and coaching for 





Selected reproductions which 
stand as a record of the work 


























































































































of one of America’s foremost parts. ' 
designers; a prophecy for ee Enrollments are now being accepted em ~tat os —, wehief 
theatre of tomorrow. $5. teacher. Courses for dancers, teachers, 
* ss amateurs. Opportunities for group work. 
; For information and terms apply to The only authorized _Wigman school in 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. the country. Accredited recognition by 
119 W. 57th St.. N. Y. City George Birse, Manager + pS C Board of Education. Write 
nad D ae or eTalis. 
a ewan we 6 li ees. eee 
@ WRITE FOR DETAILS 
id Oo t e | OF CONCERT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
: My yy L d TALENTED PUPILS » INTENSIVE 
TER B - m assa or COURSES OFFERED IN ALL PHASES 
TE: arbizon- The Ambassador of. | OF THE DANCE. FROM STAGE TO 
pe Plaza fers much to those | CREATIVE » INCLUDING PUBLIC 
| 101 W. 58th St., Central Park S. who give thought to | SCHOOL TEACHERS' "ALERTNESS" 
7 New York environment aswellas | NORMAL COURSES ° IN THE 
rts and An atmosphere for genial shasit 
, Ful living og ated sur- ee ee WORLD'S HIGHEST STUDIO, 
. . . veni . Smart shops, 
ae eae A location mencessmanSN0P* | BARBIZON-PLAZA HOTEL, CENTRAL 
\TED: nvenient to the city’s theatres, art centers, 
a shops, theatres, and busi- ' PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK CITY 
vy ness districts, witha sweep- business, professional 
“a ing view of Central Park. and financial districts, 
lease. : , quickly and easil 
m Room, Bath and ’ 
“ Continental Breakfast reached. 
é From $17 Weekly 
-». from $3 Dail 
a * y NEW YORK 
geet PARK AVENUE | STUDIO OF THE DANCE, Inc. 
AT Sist STREET 
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e Piays and Books of the Kheatre e 
GROCERIES ee 
> > A Manual 


& NOTIONS DRAMA BOOK 


SHOP, INC. 
A Modern Musical Comedy, 48 West 52nd Street 
By K. K. Doughtie 


New York, N. Y. 
Telephone 

Attend the Unveiling with 

Leander and Jenny, the Mayor, 

















VOlunteer 5-2091 
Books for the Theatre Library 


the Ladies’ Committee, Mr. ‘ 
Wimple and the immortal Masks, MIMES AND D esi gn 
Mr. Bonfig. Book, 7 illustra- MIRACLES 


tions, Postpaid, $1.00. Music, 
with overture, Postpaid, $1.50. 


Send directly to: 


Allardyce Nicoll $15.00 





LU 


FANNY KEMBLE 











VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL | Dorothie Bobbé 5.00 ee 
THEATRE | . . HELVENSTON 
; GorDON CRAIG AND 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. THE THEATRE Director of Dramatics 
Enid Rese 5.00 Stanford University 
ELLEN Terry AND Ber- 
Can You Hear NARD SHAW LetTERS _ 5.00 An illustrated manual combining 
© . | THEATRE ART the theory of design with its 
Their Voiees? 7 ee practical application. For pr 
; Victor D’Amico Wy. ducers working with itil 
By Hallie Flanagan and | Masks (History AND theatre, the high school, thy 
Margaret Ellen Clifford MAKING) university, or the dramatic cl, 
Being produced this season in | Herbert Kniffen 3.00 
Russia, Germany and Japan as_ | Tae P 
well as throughout America. | PAVLOVA Postpaid, $3.50 
Book, postpaid, $.75. Walford Hyden 3.00 
Send directly to: How's Your Saconp STANFORD 
oe Act? Arthur Hopkins 1.00 UNIVERSITY 
We shall be glad to send you a list of the PRESS 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


current published plays. 
| 


B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc. 
13 West 46th Street New York City 




















se 
/NSTUDENTS: 


/V A SYLLABUS OF 
‘/| STAGE LIGHTING write Uap NTN 


BY. PROF. S. R. McCANDLESS Tendences Nouvelles du Théatre. 
The international theatre during 
the past fifteen years. 124 Plates 
of original costume and scenery 
design, many in colors. $40.00 
Besides these a number of French and 
Russian books on the Theatre and the 
Dramatic Arts were received, most of 
these rare and unusual. A list will be 
forwarded on request to those seriously 
interested. 





The House of 
Connelly ,\ 


By PAUL GREEN 


The Group Theater's | 
Current Success 

In a volume with two other new 

plays by Mr. Green, POTTER'S 


FIELD and TREAD THE a 
2. 


\ 
Make-Up \ 
By JOHN F. BAIRD 


A manual for the use of actors, 
amateur and professional. Em- 
bracing the newer ideas on 
make-up and the various factors 
affecting it. The book offers 
complete material for a make-up 
course and can be used both as 
a text for the student and 4 


Recent Importation: 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A TEXTBOOK IN MIMEOGRAPH 
FORM, CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
WHITLOCK'S BOOK STORE 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SIX DOLLARS POSTPAID 


GRASS 


























At 
a 
Lighting 

for the Non-Professional Stage Production 
By A. L. Powell and A. Rodgers 


A comprehensive treatment of the subject stressing the practical 
phases and avoiding intricate technical discussions. Contains new 
features based on original research. Illustrated by approximately 25 

















half-tones and 50 original drawings. 


“An important and authoritative con- 
tribution to the literature dealing with 
stage lighting.” 


S. R. McCandless, Assistant Prof ; 
of Lighting, Yale University Theatre. gta thet ble Dept. TA ven il 
PAPER COVER, $1.00 per copy BOARD COVER, $1.50 per copy 25 W. 45th St. New y ee 
Krieger Publications 215 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 811 W. 7th Sr. Los Ang 
— 


“The most comprehensive and, at the same 
time, the most practical treatment of the 
subject that | have had the pleasure of 
reading.”’ 














a reference for the instructor. 
Fully illustrated, $1.50 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
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